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editors of these journals for permission to reprint. 
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THE WOODEN MAN 


I 7 all came about through the fantastic tempera- 
ment of Raynook, who ought (I suppose) to be 
turned out of the University. When the plans for 
our holiday in Wiltshire were coming to a head, 
he casually announced one night that he was going 
to dress as he pleased down at Malmesbury. My 

~wife looked up . . . She was going too; indeed 
everyone | knew seemed to be going. Bullivant’s 
reading-party had been ingeniously hitched on by 
Raynook to someone else’s sketching-expedition 
and a sort of convalescent meander for three 
children convoyed by my two sisters-in-law and 
one of their husbands. The list may not strike you 
as clear, but then it never was: a total stranger 
telegraphed to Geoffrey, ten days after we reached 
Wiltshire, apologising for absence. However, as 
I was saying, my wife looked up from the “ list of 
things needed for dining-tent ”’ and smiled help- 
fully. 

Why, of course, Dr. Raynook! No one will 
expect you to wear stiff collars when you're living 
in a field.” 

He looked peevish. 1 thought it was because her 
language suggested he was a stoat. It turned out 
that he hated the conventional rusticity of bare 
heads, sweaters, flannels and the rest of it even 
worse than silk hats. He concluded a racy but dis- 
cursive harangue on Watteauesque pastoralities 
with the announcement that if he was to live like 
a peasant he intended to look like one. The result 
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was that three days after our miscellaneous caravan 
had spread itself over the meadow we resembled 
neither townspeople nor garden-villagers, but real 
country-folk. Strangers were always asking us 
about crops and the distance to the nearest public- 
house. We liked it. Free-and-easy conditions as 
pictured in the magazine advertisements are 
harder to keep up than you would think, and after 
a brief attempt to rig hammocks and “ laugh 
heartily at the thousand and one incidental mis- 
haps” we hired bedsteads. In number we were 
fifteen—fifteen souls, I should say (you always use 
the word “souls” when a thrilling story lies 
ahead). It was only a day or so after we had finally 
succumbed to the squalid comfort prescribed by 
Raynook that our sensational contributions to 
Research began. 

He and I had set out for a walk, our sprouting 
beards and braces (as usual) highly conspicuous. 
An hour or two later, as we sprawled beside the 
highway, Raynook grasping an outspread Daily 
Mail in grimy hands, a group of three strangers 
swung down the road. Their appearance was 
vaguely familiar to me, and my companion gasped: 
“Good Lord! The Gunters and Pontifex!” 
We cowered down behind our clay pipes, but the 
trio, who had slackened speed on catching sight 
of us and exchanged a hurried word or two, 
advanced purposefully. The elder of the two 
men, Sir Andrew Gunter, pushed forward by his 
wife and Alaric Pontifex, stepped up and in 
nervously high tones exclaimed: 

“Ah! Good morning. And how are turmuts?”’ 

Raynook glanced hard at him, drew a deep 
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breath, took his pipe from his mouth, rose to his 
feet, and then to my amazement tugged at his 
forelock, replying: 

“ Zummut turr’ble, zur.” He turned a broadly 
grinning face to the others, 

“Oh, how delightful !”’ piped Lady Gunter. 
“ Andrew |” 

The three held a rapid consultation, and im- 
agining themselves in the presence of two village 
idiots—Raynook’s manner entirely justified this 
—they took no marked pains to lower their voices. 
“1 told you so. . . . Oldest corner in England. 
. .. Sure to find some... . We must inves- 
tigate the possibilities. . . . Prepare it for pub- 
lication on the spot...” 

I was turning in perplexity to Raynook when 
he nudged me fiercely. “Go slow. Follow my 
lead. Chance of a lifetime.” 

Lady Gunter now advanced and addressed 
me with maddening archness. 

““My good man, I suppose you. ... Ah! 
often sing—at the harvest, and er—— ” 

My mouth, I fear, fell open, and Raynook, 
passing his arm round my shoulders, smiled 
idiotically at our patroness. 

“Oy ! You’m no call to moither yourself wi’ 
old Jeremy, my lady. He’m weak in ’is wits, he 
be. I’se the bright ’un.”’ After which declaration 
he wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 

The men had drawn closer and were surveying 
us with hungry intentness. The lady laughed at 
them meaningly over her shoulder and addressed 
my friend. 

“Ah | That's right ! And I suppose you... 
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you . . . could sing a song at any time, especially 
if someone had a nice -bright half-crown and 
WEFEn = i) a | 

Her voice died away as Raynook’s eye flashed. 

‘Naw ! Axin’ pardon, yer Grace, I’se nobbut 
a poor labourer, but when I sings I sings for . . . 
for the pure joy, loike, though I’se nobbut a poor 
hind.” 

At the last word a tremor of rapture passed 
over the incredible group which faced us. Pon- 
tifex stepped forward. 

“Stout fellow!” he cried. “‘ Anyhow, tip us 
a stave to please the lady.” 

Never shall I forget the outcome of this in- 
vitation. Raynook instantly flung back his head 
and bellowed the following stanzas: 


Now June is here and grass is green, 
And mushrooms swell in shady nooks; 
But Audrey mine is summer’s queen, 
So white her brow, so blithe her looks. 
Icksoon, icksoon. 


When winter’s here and roads be mired, 
My nose is blue and numb with cold; 
But Audrey has my bosom fired, 
Since she to me her love has told. 
Icksoon, icksoon. 


““ My God !”’ gasped Sir Andrew Gunter. “ It’s 
older than the Heptarchy !”’ 

Pontifex was scribbling like a demon upon the 
back of an envelope. Lady Gunter’s large flat eyes 
shone with triumph. Beating her gloved hands 
together she beamed upon the performer. 
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“ Excellent |! Do you know any more ?”’ 

Raynook again tugged his forelock, and shuffled 
his feet about in embarrassment. 

“Naw, nobbut a bit,’’ he muttered. Feverish 
inquiry elicited a statement that the remaining 
verse was unfit for a fine lady’s ear. Six nostrils 
distended like a bloodhound’s. Mutterings were 
heard: ‘“‘the frank emotionalism” .. . “ racy 
of the soil.” 

““Whoy,” explained the bashful virtuoso at 
length, ““ We never sings that last verse when 
the maids be within earshot—’twould anger Him. 
. . . Naw, I doan knaw who He be, loike .. . 
the Wooden Man my old great-granfer named 
Him. Leastways we only sings it on Bonsock 
Night.” 

By this time our audience was a quivering mass 
of excitement. Pontifex offered Raynook twenty 
pounds if he would sing the rest of his song. Lady 
Gunter instantly snubbed him and assured my 
friend that he “rerly murst ” let them hear it— 
it was so important— you wouldn’t understand, 
I fear.” Raynook, still hinting at Rabelaisian 
abysses, at length agreed. Carefully turning his 
back on the sun and crossing his thumbs, he 
cleared his throat shamefacedly and sang in even 
more ear-splitting tones than at first: 


When night is here and on the farms 
The moonlight falls with silver grace, 
I take my Audrey in my arms 
And kiss her on her buxom face. 
Icksoon, icksoon. 


Five minutes later we were trudging down the 
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road back to our encampment, leaving behind us 
three hysterical members of the Folklore Research 
Association. Pontifex had the exact libretto of 
Raynook’s song, but the minstrel had declined 
to offer any suggestion as to the meaning of “ ick- 
soon’’ or the Wooden Man; anyhow, as Sir 
Andrew had pointed out, both philology and 
theology were beyond the ken of an unlettered 
hind. Raynook, you may remember, is one of our 
leading experts in Teutonic philology. Pondering 
this fact, | burst into a shout of laughter. So far 
from joining me, he scowled. 

“Shut up, you ass |! They may hear you. What? 
Yes; didn’t you spot them at sight ? They’re the 
most persistent and inept folklorists now infesting 
this planet. And they’re so confoundedly solemn 
about it, all these freak journals and societies 
swallow their tomfool discoveries whole. Dickens 
might as well never have written about ‘ Bill 
Stumps ’is mark.’ That woman up the road dis- 
covered that we have pockets in overcoats because 
kangaroos have pouches, and some Science Circle 
in California gave her a medal the size of a soup- 
plate. Yah!” 

This was what the reviews call “* Dr. Raynook’s 
incisively challenging manner,” so I changed the 
subject. 

“What does ‘ icksoon’ mean, old man?” 

He lit his pipe. “‘ Oh, Lord knows.” 

““ But you’re a philologist.” 

“Oh, well,” between puffs, “It’s a drunken 
man trying to say ‘soon’.” 

oy Way soon?! 

“Why not?” 
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A light broke on me. “ Did you make up that 
beastly song yourself,” I cried, ‘all on the spur 
of the moment ?”’ 

He stopped short and gazed at me. “‘ My dear 
Watson, you surpass yourself. The only really 
old touch was Audrey—prigged out of 4s You 
Like It, of course—and old Gunter drivelled about 
the Heptarchy. Like to hear any more? 


When Easter’s here, and eggs are white—”’ 


“Shut up!” I howled. ‘ Anyhow, you’ve 
pulled their legs well and sound. Do you think 
they’ll publish it?” 

We had left the road and were crossing the 
fields towards our encampment. Raynook pulled 
up at my question and gazed rapturously upon 
the scene below us—the undergraduates reading 
Plato with Bullivant, the group of easels, and the 
children trotting back from the swimming-pool. 

“ Publish it? Publish it? My poor old chump, 
you don’t grasp the idea. No article in The Times 
for us ! Why do you suppose I let them know 
where our pitch was ? This is going to be a Book. 
You fellows at St. Simeon’s are always jawing 
about providing due facilities for research. Well, 
you're going to provide ’em—good and plenty. 
Gunter and Co. have only got the hors d’ceuvres 
so far. I’ve started the good work. All our crowd 
must join in—brave men, fair women, and even 
the lit-tel children.” 

I stammered some expostulation. 

“Rot |!” he stormed. “ I'll teach these bogus 
experts | I'll fill em up! Do you know that Pon- 
tifex has a theory about Father Christmas being 
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a carrot-god ? No quarter ! They shall publish a 
book—a fat book—all glossy photographs and 
chaotic footnotes. We'll see Andrew Gunter an 
LL.D. of the University of Bad Lands, South 
Dakota, before we die. Come along !”” He swept 
down upon our settlement like a tornado. 

Let me pass lightly over the eccentric and 
feverish events of the next few hours. The domi- 
nant energy, the Puck-like temper, of Raynook 
carried away all objections, orchestrated all pre- 
parations. The only thing he feared was an incur- 
sion of the enemy before his troupe was properly 
organized; and to meet this danger he stationed 
me at a point of vantage. It was well, for as the 
shadows lengthened across the roadway I des- 
cried the Three advancing. With a foul leer I 
bobbed my touzled head at them: by this time 
I had thoroughly absorbed the spirit of the 
adventure and had determined to model myself 
on Edgar in the storm-scenes of King Lear. 

“Ah, this is Jeremy,” said Lady Gunter 
briskly, ‘‘ the half-wit. The very man. We must 
investigate him thoroughly. It’s just these poor 
imbecile creatures who so often cast back into 
very, ve-ry deep strata of race-consciousness.” 

Raynook had briefly instructed me to mop and 
mow. | did my best. Pontifex produced a vicious- 
looking roll of tobacco and held it out gingerly 
towards me as if I were something in the less 
popular parts of the Zoological Gardens. 

“Here you are, Jeremy.” I snatched it, gibber- 
ing. ‘“ Can you dance ?” 

“Oy! Oy!” I replied vaguely. “Jeremy can 
dance, so he can. Oy! Oy!” 
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“Do you ever dance altogether?” the lady 
broke in. “‘ Morris-dances, you know ?” 

I regarded her owlishly, and then looked up at 
the sky. A cunning smile overspread my grimy face. 

‘The sun he sinks and bats do fly,” I suggested. 

She came quite close to me, her features rigid 
with determination. 

“Jeremy !” she said, with a sudden note of 
authority, “‘ Who is the Wooden Man?” 

Now the W.M. was rightly considered by Ray- 
nooka brilliant improvisation, and I was resolute not 
to spoil him. My sole response was a mulish stare. 


“Have you ever heard him called . . . any- 
thing else ?”’ she persisted. ‘‘ Are you sure it was 
‘Wooden’ .. . are you sure?” 


She was trying to hypnotize me into endorsing 
her theory. Behind her Pontifex was hopping 
about with a hand-camera (“‘ one of the Wiltshire 
Pagans conversing with Our Party ”’). In another 
moment she would have blurted it out, but her 
husband stepped forward. 

‘“ Daisy, it’s fatal to put things into their heads. 
Lockyer and his crowd would discredit all our 
results.” He turned to me. “ Well, my man, I 
suppose you could do with a drink—some of the 
good old October ale down at the village, eh? 
Mead gone out of fashion these days.” His hand 
sought his pocket. 

“Thanking yer kindly, soldan,” I muttered, 
“I could do wi’ a small port, zur.” 

Raynook would have killed me for the ana- 
chronism, but I was rewarded by the horror upon 
the faces of my audience. ‘‘ Good Heavens ! Are 
they a// debauched?” moaned Alaric Pontifex 
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as he put up his camera. Gunter quieted him (as 
they say) with a gesture. 

“Well, Jeremy, you shall have half a crown if 
you'll take us over to your place and let us have a 
look at what goes on. You’ve got some queer ways 
of cooking, Ill be bound, and odd things at night- 
fall. Well 

I stepped forward hastily and laid a quivering 
hand upon his fore-arm. 

“Naw, naw !”’ squeaked my imbecile tones, 
as I waved my other hand in his face. “ It’s Satur- 
day sundown, it is!” 

“Well, what about it ? Speak up ! What about 
it, man ?”’ they cried, for I had sunk into a stupor. 

~ Them things... them ..... we dassent 
do aught between Saturday sundown and dawn 
on Moonday. Parson, ’e says best not.” Then I 
shuddered and gazed at the west, my nerveless 
fingers fumbling my lips. 

‘We are in the presence of very deep things,” 
I heard Gunter muttering to his associates. “ Better 
leave the whole business over for a day or two: 
won't do any harm. We’ve got to look over our 
notes and draw up a questionnaire for these mar- 
vellous people.” 

When we parted, I had made an engagement 
for the trio to visit our camp at noon on Monday. 
They were to bring no iron with them. 

It was my own daughter Edith who insisted 
on opening the ball. I never guessed the young 
fiend had it in her: she is only fifteen, and you 
know what fathers are. After breakfast on Monday 
I observed her laying down the law to Raynook, 
while the undergraduates were developing an 
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illicit scheme of their own which should rival 
even Fulius Levallon in extensive uncanniness. 
“Rubbish |” I heard an eupeptic Rugger man 
protesting, “‘ Even on this line you can’t stop 
railway-trains with a bowl of blood and a peacock’s 
feather. Count me out; my contribution is a sword- 
dance.” But I am wandering from Edith. 

At a quarter before twelve our victims, just as 
they reached the gap in the hedge whereby one 
left the main road, were met by a dishevelled 
barefoot girl who shamelessly offered for sale 
fourteen buttercups and a newt. Her manifesto 
was impressive but unbusinesslike: 


Butter for sale, withouten a cow, 
Sallamalan, Sallamalee; 

Eft on my thumb in place of a bough, 
Sallamalan, Sallamalee; 

Pound ’em together and laugh at the weather, 
Sallamalan, Sallamalee. 


No sale was effected, however, as she announced, 
after tense scrutiny of her enraptured auditors, 
that Pontifex was born betwixt hail and heather; 
whereupon she fled down the meadow with peals 
of elfin merriment. Wordsworth would have 
written a complicated sonnet about her. I have 
often, indeed, pondered the authorship of a thing 
which appeared not long after in the Parnassian 
Review. It began: 


Part sage, part damozel, compact of grace 
And runic riddles, infant Merliness, 

What primal wizardry hath tinged thy face 
With evening’s lure and morning’s pearliness? 
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(I forget the rest, but it savoured of Raynook’s 
Muse. This he denied, and suggested Lady 
Gunter; then he began a reply, rapturously point- 
ing out to me that “‘ huntress ” very nearly made 
a good rhyme to “ Gunteress.’”) 

On second thoughts, I shall make no elaborate 
attempt to describe the orgy of bogus folk-practices 
which greeted the three when they at length ap- 
peared before our tents. Looking back at it, I feel 
that the great achievement was Raynook’s good 
temper. He had had a trying three hours since 
breakfast. People didn’t seem to understand, he 
complained, and devoted ten minutes to expound- 
ing the difference between a sense of fun and a 
sense of humour. Certainly the Rugger man afore- 
said cherished a vague but hearty idea that the whole 
enterprise was an amateur variety show; he insisted 
upon the sword-dance (with churchwarden pipes, 
not claymores) and turned out in a home-made kilt. 
A friend of his, innocuous hitherto, diffiidently 
announced that he was “rather good at ven- 
triloquism.”’ Again and again Raynook had to 
explain what seemed to him an obvious, though 
deliriously good, practical joke. At last he got the 
morris-dance into shape, taught the children some 
capital counting-out rhymes, and put the finishing 
touches to “ the Play of Princess Daffodil Slaugh- 
tered by the Black Bear of Roosher,” intended to 
be snapped up by the foe as symbolising the Corn- . 
spirit overthrown by Winter. We—we, I say, for 
I was Black Bear’s Man-at-arms, with a song which 
I will not transcribe—we were rehearsing the 
scene where Princess Daffodil is brought back to 
life by Harlequin Gasker (a name which our pro- 
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ducer insisted it was impossible to explain), when 
one of the convalescing sisters tripped up waving 
a paper. She spent her time writing love-stories 
for the magazines, and at this critical hour she 
had employed her type-writer upon making six 
programmes of what she called ‘‘ the entertain- 
ment.”’ The noises Raynook made were remark- 
able, even for a Teutonic philologist. 

““ Never mind, sir,” the Merton man sang out, 
“we shall all be word-perfect on the night.” 

I had my doubts, and was thankful that as Black 
Bear’s Man-at-arms I was to conceal my blushes 
beneath a kind of mosquito-net. But my terrors 
were groundless. The natural aptitude of some, 
the half-hysterical ineptitude of others, produced 
the desired likeness to an insane reminiscence of 
what Sir Andrew Gunter, in his marvellous speech 
at the close, called the childhood of the Aryan 
stock. Even the grossest blunders found a place 
and were noted with quickened enthusiasm by 
the flying pencil of Alaric Pontifex. Once my heart 
stood still when Bullivant stopped the egregious 
morris-dance to render “‘ La donna é mobile.” 
But Lady Gunter only gasped with rapture. 

“Ha ! An accretion as the thing made its way 
across Europe.” 

The fact is, as Raynook had always insisted, 
there is nothing on earth which you cannot induce 
a folklorist to accept and “ interpret,” when once 
he has taken the bit between his teeth. Our greatest 
success was the Play of Princess Daffodil, which 
they explained according to programme. Pontifex, 
to be sure, expressed some doubts. 

“But daffodils come in the spring,”’ he ob- 
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served captiously. ‘‘ How can they stand for late 
summer ?”’ 

Lady Gunter smiled. “The daffodil corre- 
sponds in English folklore to the rose in Persian, 
don’t you remember ? ” 

Pontifex closed his notebook thoughtfully. 
“But what about that man-at-arms fellow?” he 
asked, with a hostile glare at me. ‘‘ What has his 
song-and-dance business about beer to do with 


‘““Oh, come !” she snapped. “‘ You'll spoil the 
whole thing if you take it in this spirit. Surely you 
realize that these primitive mummers’-plays are 
never to be found free from irrelevant additions ? 
The man-at-arms is plainly the result of a confla- 
tion between the Winter-and-Summer Agon and 
the Play of St. George. As for his song about beer 
—well, surely, John Barleycorn and the Corn- 
spirit are—why, it’s too obvious.”’ 

Sir Andrew broke in. “‘ You know, Pontifex, 
the scientific study of anthropology would never 
have made any advance at all if Petter or Bjornsen 
or any of those pioneers had expected things to 
work out like the multiplication-table. Remember 
your own researches into haircutting-charms.” 

The chapfallen critic managed, however, fully 
to reinstate himself by starting the project of a 
Summer School next year, and the proceedings 
were about to close when the youngest child 
present, regarding her part in the revels as so far 
inadequate, coyly suggested that she could say a 
poetry. Out flew the notebooks again, as Raynook 
and I simultaneously started forward. We knew 
that poetry. Twice a day at least had we been 
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compelled to grin and nod during a horrific per- 
formance, “ with appropriate gestures,” of Alling- 
ham’s ‘‘ Up the Airy Mountain.” 

“Certainly, dear, and speak ve-ry clearly,” 
said Lady Gunter. 

Raynook in despair interrupted. ‘‘ Whoy, lady, 
mebbe it would be jeopardy like. The maid be 
unstie-allways, she be. Frog-froze, she were. ’Tis 
not meet.” 

This objection was firmly disallowed, though 
Raynook was permitted to beat time (behind the 
executant, fortunately) with an open pocket-knife. 
We need not have troubled. The researchers took 
down the words, mispronunciations included, with 
the rapt ardour of astronomers following a new 
comet. 

“Do these bogus scientists know anything ?” 
Raynook asked me as our visitors disappeared. 
“Shall I call "em back and recite ‘ Little Jack 
Horner ?’” 

Three days later Bullivant reeled into the camp 
with a copy of The Morning Mail which he had 
brought from Malmesbury. It contained Sir 
Andrew’s first announcement to the outer world. 

Sir, 

The vigorous but (I trust) entirely good- 
humoured passage-at-arms which I carried on 
in your hospitable columns some fifteen months 
ago with Dr. Maynard Lockyer will be fresh 
in the minds of your readers. My thesis, it will 
be remembered, was that if investigations were 
made in the right spirit through the remoter 
parts of rural England, benefits to scientific 
folk-lore might accrue comparable to those un- 
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earthed by Dr. Lockyer himself in the B’wana 
country. 

Little did I imagine how soon, and with 
what overwhelming completion my assertions 
—rash as they may have appeared at the mo- 
ment—would be vindicated. Ina certain English 
county (which, for obvious reasons, I shall not 
at present particularize) I have discovered a 
complete community—some twenty-five souls 
in all—which exhibits customs and beliefs of - 
an almost unspoilt character dating from several 
centuries before the introduction of Christian- 
ity into these islands. These people, with whom 
I spent a good many hours, are obviously of 
Aryan stock. Their dress and speech is not 
unlike that of the peasants who surround them, 
and their demeanour towards myself was char- 
acterized by a frankness, naiveté and lack of 
animosity which instantly reminded me of the 
Papuans among whom I spent four delightful 
weeks while engaged upon my book Cooking- 
Rhymes and the Utensil-Cultus. 

But the most arresting feature of this diminu- 
tive community is their religion, of which the 
chief god is Woden, though the cult is bizarrely 
crossed with quasi-Oriental ecstasy; the chief of 
the tribe, a sturdy and somewhat intelligent, 
though at times agegravatingly taciturn, fellow, 
refused at first to sing what was evidently a 
partially modernized Saxon wooing-rhyme 
because he feared to anger “* Woden Man.” 
In short, we are here confronted with the 
fairly pristine barrier which saps the efforts of 
comparative anthropologists—the conflation of 
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clashing strata of non-synchronous phenomena. 
To adequately or even partially disentangle 
these strata is a laborious duty, and it may be 
some months before a full publication will be 
possible. A further difficulty is that this minute 
horde would seem to be migratory. The half- 
wit who took part in their folk-drama as a 
faded Year-Spirit told me that they would soon 
be “ moving on to Nineveh.” (I mention this 
detail for the benefit of the Asiatic Folk-lore 
Society.) As to the folk-drama itself, I will only 
say at this stage that it, taken in conjunction 
with a noteworthy Potter’s Dance not hitherto 
observed in conjunction with the Year-Spirit, 
provides at any rate the basis of a confirmation 
of the interpretation of the eschatology of the 
~Ghonds of Northern India which I had the 
honour of publishing in collaboration some 
years ago with Professor Petter of East Point. 
It may be added that the name of the ‘‘ Harle- 
quin”’ supplies a clear reminiscence of the 
alternate-death motif, the leading instance of 
which, of course, is the myth of Castor and 
Pollux. 

Your readers will forgive this necessarily terse 
first adumbration of perhaps the most illumina- 
ting discovery made in the sphere of compara- 
tive ethnology since Humphrey-Humphrey’s 
memorable cruise among the Kuriles. I send it 
to you at this early stage in order to avoid those 
distressing disputes as to priority which have too 
often soured the life of true scholarship. 

Yours faithfully, 
Andrew Gunter. 
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We congratulated Raynook unreservedly. But 
Research will not be gainsaid. This year he was 
Vice-Chancellor, and I shall never forget the 
look in his glazing eyeballs as I presented Gunter 
to him for an honorary D.Sc. 
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““WanrT to see Antony and Cleopatra?” 

Bingley-Chadd, as I entered his laboratory, was 
sitting as usual amid a tangle of cogs and dials. 
He threw his question at me without looking up 
from the microscope—or whatever it was—through 
which he was staring. 

“ Antony and Cleopatra? Who’s producing it ?” 
I dropped into his one armchair—all stained with 
chemicals, bleary with forgotten oil-marks—and 
lit my pipe. 

Bingley-Chadd looked up, his neck stiff. He 
must have been at the lens for hours. 

“Eh?” he snapped. “ What ‘it’? I invited 
you to see Antony and Cleopatra.” 

I kicked a pile of scientific periodicals from a 
chair and planted my feet upon it. 

“Don’t bite!” I murmured, “I'll come. 
Where is it?” 

“Come? It?” Bingley-Chadd was certainly 
short that morning. “ It ? You ass ! I mean they 
—them—Antony and Cleopatra!” 

I aimed a glorious smoke ring at the bald spot 
on the back of his head. 

“ Certainly,” I replied. ‘I know. Luxurious 
galleys oared by gigantic Africans. Pearls dissolved 
in vinegar. Sturdy legionaries and peacock feather 
fans. Asps. I know, dear man. Saw the last re- 
vival at the Imperial, six years ago. Debussy was 
Antony. Great!” 

Bingley-Chadd rose and stared me down, his 
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hands deep in his pockets, a glow of contempt and 
triumph covering his clever eccentric face. The 
smoke-ring formed a wavering halo. 

““Debussy be shot!” he burst out. “If I 
promise to come and dine with you, do I send 
my photograph and stay at home? .. .” 

He continued to glower at me. My ‘feet left 
the chair. My face must have revealed my per- 
plexity. 

“ Get up,’ ” he said, very quietly. ‘‘ Come here. 
Sit down there.” 

I sat before the instrument from which he had 
risen. 

* * a * * * * 

A great tank of water, edged with reddish 
marble, leaped in hurried bubbling wavelets. 
Upon the verge, a huge red towel in his arms, 
stood a little dark man, listlessly watching. Beside 
him was a bench of black wood, bearing a heap 
of garments. The diver reappeared. It was a 
wonderful head. The short black hair, the great 
flat expanse of cheek and jaw, those steady eyes, 
that arrogant nose, made a picture of mingled 
vigour and passion. The massive left arm, as the 
swimmer turned over, sent the water leaping 
creamily. .. . After a while he made for the 
spot where stood the dark attendant. A rush, a 

ause, and he was heaving his great bulk up upon 
the bank. A glorious figure he made, large, heavy, 
muscular. The sun had tinged him in strange 
places: face, neck, ears, were all deep red; up to 
the elbows his hands and arms were bronze ; from 
elbow to biceps he was light brown. The colour 
had darkened his calves and touched his thighs, 
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while the front of his legs showed pale. Mean- 
while, the dark slave was busy rubbing him with 
his great red towel, which flowed down over the 
lighter tints of marble. A moment more, and the 
swimmer had assumed a white short-sleeved tunic. 
Seated upon the bench, he pressed the moisture 
from his curls, while the slave knelt at the sandal- 
straps. 

The man rose and flung unaided round his 
shoulders a great cloak of purple. Suddenly he 
raised his face; but, before he could turn, two 
round arms crept from behind over his shoulders, 
two slender hands were pressed over his eyes. 
He smiled and seized them. The slave retired, 
his red towel dangling dankly over his arm. He 
in the purple turned and clasped the newcomer. 
Short and slender, but queenly, she was a fit com- 
panion for the man. Dark, and not lovely, she 
revealed a whole history of passion and vitality 
in her wonderful eyes. They spoke, but there was 
no sound. 

% # * *  -# * 

As I glanced round, the familiar laboratory 
appeared strange and dreary. Bingley-Chadd, 
watching me from the armchair, looked sordid: 
I felt futile and out of condition. 

“ Well,” he asked, after a moment. 

I stammered out ejaculations, questions, notes 
of incredulous wonder. His voice broke in again. 

“No, it’s no cinematograph—nothing like it 
—what ? Yes, of course, you see the difference. 
The cinema presents an obviously fictitious scene, 
with its grimacing and wrist-wriggling. What you 
see there”’—he pointed—“ is rea/. You have been 
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watching Antony and Cleopatra. . . . When you 
walked in half an hour ago I was witnessing a 
reception of Armenian ambassadors by the Queen. 
Antony was bored and went off. Evidently for a 
swim, as you observed.” 

“Stop ! Stop!” I interposed. “ What... 
what . . . what did you say I saw. Who was it 

. in the picture ?” 

“It’s plain enough, only you refuse to listen. 
You have been watching Marcus Antonius, the 
Roman triumvir, and Cleopatra, the last Queen 
of Egypt.’ His voice rose in shrill excitement, 
“ Seeing them, do you hear ? Looking at the 
people themselves |’ 

Habis 1 Yontre out ef your mind. They’re 
dead—dead and dust nearly two thousand years 
ago. How the deuce can I watch them ?”’ My eye 
caught his bookshelves. Side by side with his 
familiar volumes of physical science appeared 
certain brand-new volumes—Mommsen’s Roman 
History and half a dozen works on Roman Egypt. 
Was Bingley-Chadd getting up some huge practical 
joke ? His next question surprised me. 

“Can you do lip-reading ?’ 

“No. Why do you ask ?” 

“Wait abit. . . . How am I to convince you ? 
My dear Berners, you don’t begin to take my drift. 
Listen. Just now you said you couldn’t watch 
them, because they were dead. Remember that little 
star I showed you last year? And how a month 
afterwards it exploded . . . disappeared ? And that 
article in Nature which amazed you? Think!” 
I reflected. 

“Yes,” I replied at last. “It made me feel 
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queer. . . . The fellow said that the star... 
what was its name? ... Hylas . .. was so 
far away that its disruption occurred a hundred 
years before we could see it happen. Something 
about the speed of light, I remember. And we 
. and lots of astronomers for three genera- 
tions . . . had been watching it after it had dis- 
appeared |! 1 As I spoke the last words an odd 
tremor came over my mind. My eyes narrowed, 
and I stared at Bingley-Chadd, mouth agape. 

“ Ah |! You’re beginning to take it in,” he said, 
slowly. ‘ Look at this.” 

He pointed to the instrument which had so 
amazed me. A kind of microscope it was, attached 
to a huge metal box. From this box rose great com- 
plicated cylinders fitted with endless cog-wheels, 
external tubes. . . . The structure reached 
to the laboratory roof and passed through. I can- 
not describe it in detail. In all my experience of 
my friend’s splendid labours in optical and astro- 
nomical science I had never seen any apparatus 
so elaborate. 

“In essentials,” he began, “the whole thing 
is simple, though amazing. Everything, includ- 
ing every action, impresses itself upon the vibrat- 
ing ether. It is in virtue of its conveyance to our 
eyes by those vibrations that we obtain sense- 
perception. That, of course, you know. Since 
those impressions or pictures must travel, they 
need time in which to travel, however swiftly 
they move: the speed of light is about one hundred 
and eighty thousand miles per second. Thus the 
light of the sun takes over eight minutes to reach 
us. Conversely, if we imagine some observer on 
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the surface of the sun, gifted with eyesight so 
miraculous that he was capable of observing what 
occurs on this planet, he would see every event 
eight or nine minutes after it had happened. Now 
reflect. Our solar witness would this instant be 
watching you light the cigarette you have just 
thrown away. It is gone—dead and dust, to quote 
your words—but he is now watching you light it! 
Next imagine our observer posted in </pha Centauri, 
the nearest fixed star. He would watch you set- 
ting out for that big-game expedition of yours, 
four years ago—and me coming back from that 
congress in Copenhagen. 

“Again, banish him into still more unthink- 
able remotenesses. Placed upon one star he would 
now be gazing at the overthrow of the Armada. 
From another he would watch the Lancastrians 
reeling in the blinding snow down the blood- 
stained bank at Towton, Columbus sighting the 
New World, or the Turks scaling the ramparts 
of Constantinople. Carry the view-point even 
farther away, and he will at this present instant 
be gazing at Augustine’s mission to England, at 
the campaign of Attila, the foundation of Alex- 
andria, the building of the Parthenon, of Solomon’s 
temple, at the Flood itself, even beyond that! 
The universe is full of human history ever present: 
there is no past, only remoteness in space. Pictures 
of every happening fly to the uttermost bounds 
for all to gaze at . . . if they can!” 

His words, as he paused, left me breathless. 
In the following silence I stumbled to the instru- 
ment and gazed through the lens. 


* % * * * * * 
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Thronging vessels of strange build lay anchored 
in rows beneath dazzling sunlight. Far out to sea 
stood the grey bulk of a lighthouse. Beside the 
harbour stretched a vast white town. Upon the 
water were great, almost empty, boats making 
at full speed for the shore. There was a flash of 
steel, a flutter of red, and down on to the wharf 
swung a legion of infantry, in full armour, each 
man’s bundle tied up to the shank of the spear 
which lay across his shoulder. Beside the ranks 
at intervals strode hard-bitten men with cudgels 
in hand—the centurions. A brief halt upon the 
quay, and as if by magic a dozen boats were filled 
and labouring back towards the troopships. As the 
last officer got aboard, a little knot of horsemen 
galloped up. Conspicuous among them was the 
imperial figure in his purple cloak, beneath which 
now blazed a golden corselet. Another moment, 
and four negroes stepped up, bearing a closed 
litter. It was followed by others. The men dis- 
mounted and helped to the ground the Queen 
and her attendants. A gorgeous barge swept up 
to the steps: the company embarked and shot 
forth towards a vessel which was already moving 
inshore. As they ascended the gangway there 
was a flash of saluting swords. An admiral’s flag 
ran up to the masthead. 

Antony and Cleopatra were setting sail for 
Greece. 

* + # * * * * 

Bingley-Chadd continued: ‘‘ Can we ever hope 
to see these emanations of history? That is the 
question I have been repeating to myself during 
these last three years. It is impossible to pursue 
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them: that is what we mean, perhaps, by the 
‘irrevocable past,’ and the like phrases. But, as 
I have said, time is only space subtly disguised. 
Can we recall these pictures from the unthinkable 
abysses through which they are flying ? May 
they be compelled to return, winging back to us 
with the same terrific velocity ? A mirror catches 
such emanations and returns them to us. To set 
up a gigantic mirror in space some billions of 
miles distant from the earth . . . is that a mad- 
man’s vision? No. I have done it!” 

I sat limply on an arm of the chair. He must 
be out of his mind. And yet. . . . What had I 
seen ? 

“Don’t be afraid,” he went on, “‘ that I am 
going to bore you with logarithms and parallaxes. 
The gist of the whole business can be easily given. 
You know that I have combined astronomy with 
a study of radio-physics. Two years ago I was 
puzzled by eccentric radio-activity in that star I 
discovered on my thirtieth birthday, and which 
I named Theano, you will remember. Heavens ! 
Radium acting freely in ether, untrammelled by 
our gross atmosphere ! 

Unimaginable possibilities lie there. What I 
have found and done is only a hint. . . . Well, 
the result of this phenomenon was that a large 
bulk of that immense gaseous sphere which I call 
Theano became—not solid, but less fluid. It was 
more opaque. Weeks passed before I realized 
even a part of the possibilities opened up. Then 
I got to work and tried to get an apparatus capable 
of reaction to this mighty looking-glass in which 
ages of human history are now slowly contem-. 
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plating themselves. Some months ago I got dim 
pictures. Now for ten days the instrument has 
been perfect. That is why I sent for you. My dear 
Berners, that is the most marvellous apparatus 
the world has ever seen !” 

Amazed queries crowded from my lips. 

“Yes, obviously it was by accident that I got 
the scene from Roman Egypt. It all depends 
upon the distance between Theano and the Earth. 
Splendid good fortune! Supposing the radio- 
activity had arisen elsewhere, we might have had 
nothing but a caveman or so once a month. His- 
torical value ? My dear boy, it’s tremendous. As 
soon as I saw what was coming, I got these ”— 
a wave of the hand indicated Mommsen and the 
rest—* and studied the whole subject in detail. 
It’s enthralling, uncanny. To read the prolix 
discussions of this Austrian and that Frenchman 
about what the troops did or didn’t do in the 
Delta, and then to turn and watch them actually 
doing it! I’ve laughed aloud at seeing in the flesh 
Egyptian nobles who had seemed the moment 
before effectually mummified in the pages of 
Pappenheim.”’ 

I reflected. “* But how did you know who was 
who ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Those Armenian ambassadors 
you spoke about ?” 

“Ah, of course. That’s why I asked you 
whether you understood lip-reading. Of course, 
it’s vital. I took lessons for dear life until I was 
proficient. My soul ! To hear those pictures come 
alive ! And the emphasis it gives to the visible 
tokens of race, station and nationality ! Antony’s 
Latin is very like that of his legionaries, though 
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shows the harbour of Alexandria, how in the 
world can it give you a picture of Actium on the 
north-west coast of Greece ? It’s a horrible dis- 
appointment |” 

The scientist smiled and linked his arm in 
mine, and led me down the garden towards his 
laboratory. 

““My dear Berners, Theano is doing her part 
nobly. Do you suppose I am not capable of seeing 
things through at this end ? It was only a manner 
of speaking to tell you I happened to get scenes 
from Alexandria. At first there were pictures of 
sea and some dull uninhabited region—Labrador, 
I fancy, judging from the coast-line, but it was 
dim, as I told you. I have had a weary time with 
cog-wheels, dials and an insane sort of theodolite 
which I invented out of hand. It’s all right now. 
Didn’t you notice that great brass table with the 
pegs? ... Well, with that and a big scale map 
I can turn the apparatus on to any part of Europe 
with ease.” 

We entered the laboratory and he demon- 
strated. Under the lens was night, but I had 
glimpses in turn of British hill-forts under the 
moon, Spanish rivers, German forests and pro- 
montories. At the other end of the room an astro- 
nomer from Palermo and a Canadian physicist 
were arguing with maddening slowness in elemen- 
tary French. As we came out, two reporters and 
a posse of cinema representatives enveloped us 
like a mist. It was then that Bingley-Chadd saw 
something vigorous must be done about publicity 
if he was to escape suffocation and his laboratory 
sheer disruption by congested invaders. Long 
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before Actium was due “on the screen,’’ as the 
daily papers insisted on phrasing it, the original 
machine had been reproduced and set up at 
twenty-three centres in Europe and America. 
Cinema experts were rapidly developing means 
to secure perfect records of these ancient scenes 
which would visit our eyes but once in direct 
reality. Some films had already met with success 
—-scientific success. Cleopatra was often blurred 
or practically invisible, but a hitherto unknown 
Egyptian girl “came out” magnificently, was 
forthwith named “ Ayesha”’ and became the 
favourite of many. But not of all: in the cinema 
world these miraculous developments caused 
nothing like the furore I expected. “ Patrons ”’ 
preferred the sham to the reality, and Debussy, as 
Antony in The Vampire of the Nile, won far more 
popularity than the Triumvir in his own person. 

Then business drew me abroad again, and all 
I saw of Alexandria in the Argentine was an occa- 
sional paragraph about the results which came 
through at the Buenos Aires laboratory. Soon 
after 1 returned to London a telegram from Bing- 
ley-Chadd summoned me to lunch: I was just in 
time for Actium. .. . 

“You are looking at the night of September 
Ist, 31 B.c.,” came the voice of Bingley-Chadd. 
“The great day will dawn under the lens in a few 
moments, and the battle begins somewhere about 
noon. No, it’s no use getting impatient. Come and 
read Dio’s account of it over a cigar.” 


% * * * * * * 
It was noon, and a breeze from the West drove 
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the Mediterranean into chopping waves as a vast — 
galley, its figurehead a snarling leopard, swung 
like a swimming fortress round the headland of 
Actium. Once in open water it slackened speed: 
the seven upper banks of oars had easied, and only 
the three lowest tiers still swept the waves. On 
the high stern-turret an officer could be seen 
gazing northward; in a moment he made a gesture 
and a purple flag climbed jerkily to the masthead. 
Within the gulf a war-trumpet blared, and close 
on this signal the great fleet of the Eastern Com- 
mand came pouring through the strait—one 
hundred and seventy tremendous war-vessels, 
with Antony’s flagship leading the column. Last 
emerged the Egyptian contingent, among them 
one vessel picked out by its sumptuously em- 
broidered awning as the galley of Cleopatra. 
Gradually Antony formed his own fleet into a 
solid mass in advance of the Egyptian squadron, 
determined not to attack but to allow Octavian’s 
force to dash itself in vain on that ponderous array. 
It seemed a wise choice. The Master of Ital 
had more ships than his rival; they were lighter 
and more nimble for open fighting. But how could 
they hope to break the massive line awaiting them? 
Octavian, indeed, for a while held his hand in a 
pause of dread suspense. The surge pitched the 
opposing fleets and a vicious-looking ram here 
and there thrust up its nose and caught the Sep- 
tember sunbeams. After a while, Octavian was 
observed to be on the move, flinging out his line 
with the hope of using his superior numbers to 
grip the foe as in slowly-closing pincers and crush 
the mass first into confusion, then into destruc- 
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tion. Unwillingly his antagonist answered the 
manceuvre by breaking his own formation and 
spacing out his ponderous galleons to meet the 
threatened envelopment. Meanwhile the interior 
of each ship swarmed with activity. Huge fenders 
of rope were slung outboard to baffle the hostile 
rams. Round the bulwarks thronged archers and 
javelin-men; at intervals stood the great catapults— 
—artillery of cranks and rope—each with its pile 
of stones or iron missiles, and three musuclar 
fellows to serve it. 

In a few moments the two navies were at grips 
as Octavian flung himself upon that unwieldy 
foe. The steering-tackle whirled and flashed as 
vessel after vessel charged upon its chosen quarry 
among the plunging monsters from Alexandria. 
Antony’s commanders made no attempt to out- 
manceuvre or even to ram their assailants, but 
sought to fight as it were a land-battle at sea, 
trusting in the infantry which crowded their decks 
and fighting-tops. The air was dense with arrows, 

Racatapult-shor, javelins. Meanwhile the Italian 

et was giving Antony the ram full amidships 
at fifty points in the line. Hull after hull gaped 
horribly, torn from gunwale to keel by the smash- 
ing triple prongs and disgorging bunches of des- 
perate jumping men into the sea, till the whole 
vast galley heeled and sank sideways as the water 
poured in. Other attackers, foiled in their charge, 
backed hastily out of range, while the Antonians 
on the upper-deck flung their huge grappling- 
irons in hopes to clutch their enemy and board. 
While thus intent, ship after ship would be assailed 
unexpectedly on the other quarter and roll sicken- 
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ingly, their farside sweeps raking at the sky. 
Octavian’s crews knew that they could conquer 
only by agility. Back and forth they darted, just 
in time to avoid fouling their own sweeps, or 
caught between two grinding galleys and escaping 
by a hairsbreadth, half the oars smashed away, 
their steersmen reversing gear as the sweat poured 
down into their eyes. The western soldiery shel- 
tered behind the bulwarks, pouring defensive 
volleys. ‘They knew that they had only to hold off 
boarders, if any threatened: on their side the 
offensive lay in the hands of crafty steersmen 
and gasping rowers. So the fight raged, mobility 
against weight, Antony seeking to crush, Octavian 
to stab. It was the bear and the panther. 

In the rear Cleopatra, rigid among her crouch- 
ing maidens, watched breathlessly. As the long 
hours of that fateful afternoon dragged by in 
unbearable suspense, that volatile spirit steadily 
drooped. At length it broke: the Queen clasped 
hands before her eyes, then gave wild command 
to her captain. In a few moments the whole Egyp- 
tian squadron was fleeing wildly south towards 
the far distant Delta. 

But the Italian fleet had stiffer tasks before it 
than pursuit. The mé/ée grew even thicker, till 
from its midst slowly rose a dense cloud: one of 
the Eastern ships was on fire. As the exhausted 
rowers of the heavy galleys slackened, Octavian 
shepherded his enemy’s fleet ever closer and 
closer. Flame rose now from many points, and 
still the Italian warships pressed, rammed and 
sank their victims. Suddenly from the rear a galley 
crept forth, backing water warily. It was the flag- 
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ship of Antony. In the hottest conflict he had not 
lost memory of Cleopatra, and now her flight had 
destroyed his spirit. Soon his galley was racing 
southward after the far-descried Egyptian squad- 
ron, now making for the Nile before a stiff breeze. 

Behind him his hopes of Empire were going 
up to Heaven in a universal blaze. 
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“Many thanks, little Anna!” 

Hans Bauer removed the milking-pail, and the 
fat little goat stepped off sedately along the terrace 
until she found a tuft of wiry grass showing above 
the snow. Hans gazed moodily after her. A middle- 
aged man with brown hair, moustache and beard, 
with a heavily-built frame and intellectual, saga- 
cious eyes, he looked what he was, a Swiss of the 
best type: there were a few men in the cantons of 
Schwyz, Glarus and Uri—not many in all the 
huge Grisons country—who were his match on 
the wrestling-ground or could follow mountain- 
tracks with such certainty and speed. On that 
afternoon of early autumn, in the year 1799, he 
paced to and fro along his little terrace high up 
above the Pragel Pass... . 

At a sound behind him he turned to the cabin. 
In the doorway stood a woman rather more than 
twenty years old, her good-looking heavy face 
marked with undried tears. 

“* How is the little one ? Better, hein?” 

Hulda Bauer shook her head drearily. She was 
filling her jug from the pail. 

““ Hulda,” he cried thickly, “ I must do some- 
thing.) ).;.Lell-me quickly... 

“Nothing, Hans, dear, nothing,”’ she sobbed. 
“ Oh h ! there’s zothing that is any use.” 

“Then hot milk is no use, and yet af 

“You know what is needed—brandy. Re- 
member what the doctor said last time—brandy 
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when she is like this. It is the only thing that can 
keep her alive until he comes.” 

“Till he comes! Ach!” He shook his fist in 
the air. 

“Do you think—do you think he’ll get here 
before dark ? Walther must have seen him—he 
must |” 

-“ Before dark ?”’ Hans burst out at her almost 
brutally. “‘ To-morrow at mid-day, that is the 
earliest. You know the doctor—the only one at 
Glarus ! And the weather! The stourmente was 
blowing over there for hours this morning. How 
could he come in a driving fog of snow? Eh? 
Walther? Of course we can depend on Walther. 
The doctor was to pay him for those cheeses. But 
—not till to-morrow.” 

“Hans !”’ Hulda’s voice broke. “She will 
. . . Oh, Minna! Little Minna!” 

Her husband’s anguish took a more masculine 
form. ‘‘ And why,” he shouted, “ why have we 
no brandy in the ché/et ? Absurd !” 

“You know it was all used on Tuesday, when 
she was so suddenly ill in the night. It is finished. 
You gave her the last yourself. 

He flung forward his great arm, pointing. 
“Down there in the plain there are long shops 
full of it—brandy in casks! People drink it with- 
out a thought. They sit at their dinner-tables— 
hogs !—and ask one another : ‘ Will you have 
wine, or lager, or brandy?’ And they say: ‘ Ah! 
the brandy looks excellent. Yes . . . give me a 
little of it. Then ... they drink! They are 
drinking it now! ... When they might take 
beer or coffee, and leave the rest for . . . for 
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. . . ”’ Hulda stole forward sobbing, and blindly 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

Without a word she pressed it and attempted 
a heart-breaking smile. Her other hand pointed 
heavenward. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Bauer muttered. “ Trust 
in God. But God is not here, among the empty 
mountains and snow and precipices. He is down 
yonder in the towns, in the little lanes where the 
taverns stand—those busy, warm, humming little 
wineshops. .. .” 

“Hush,” she murmured. “I go to Minna.” 

Immovable, raging against life itself, Hans 
stood with one hand dragging at his great beard. 
From a great distance came a sound, at which he 
raised his head quickly. It was the boom of cannon. 
Again and again came the sound, melting upon 
this remote air like the very voice of the Alps. 

““ She has drunk it. She is asleep.” 

Bauer made no sign. 

>“ Hans!” she was at his side again. “ You 

must not harden your heart. She may get well 
again. God is watching. He will do what is best 
for our darling.” 

“1 don’t ask Him to take care of her. I only ask 
Him to let me take care of her !” 

““ Hans, you have worked hard for Minna since 
she was born. Is it not God’s turn ? This sorrow 
is only His voice.” 

The distant artillery spoke again. At the sound 
Hans Bauer laughed harshly. “ What you hear 
is not the voice of God, but the voice of Suvarov.”’ 

Suvarov ! Along the whole Alpine region from 
Chambéry to Innsbriick there was no village so 
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remote, no cottage so busier: in D gewolaton AA wie{y- 
had not heard with awe those fear-compelling 
syllables. Suvaroy, the great soldier of the Czar 
Paul, Warsaw’s dreadful subjugator, a year ago 
only a name of distant renown, had come nearer 
till his stature seemed to fill the sky, a colossus of 
military skill, of ruthless enterprise, of incredible 
dash and valour, the greatest master of mountain 
warfare since Hannibal. In September Suvarov 
had broken up his camp in Lombardy and marched 
to effect a junction with the other Russian army 
under Korsakov at Zurich and face the French 
Republic in a supreme grapple. But between 
Lombardy and Zurich lay the Alps, and his line 
of march held by the French, who had succeeded 
in driving the Austrians from the valley of the 
Reuss. Step by step the Russian army forced its 
way through the St. Gotthard, fighting terrific 
battles amid crags, across frail bridges, which 
had tried the nerve even of unharassed travellers. 
Struggling frantically, the French were beaten 
back down the Reuss to the Lake of Lucerne it- 
self. Lecourbe entrenched himself at Seedorf and 
repared for a siege. But Suvarov had no mind 
for dallying: Zurich and his reinforcements were 
the present objective. Refusing the delays men- 
aced by Lecourbe, he turned off to the right away 
from the main route blocked by the French, and 
with incredible hardihood led his troops over the 
terrific Kinzig Kulm, where for the first time the 
Alpine solitudes, sacred to the goat and the skilled 
native mountaineer, were disturbed by the flash 
of bayonets and the dull tramp of dogged war- 
riors. Emerging safely upon the Muotta Thal, 
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he was preparing to march down the valley when 
he received perhaps the worst blow of his brilliant 
and varied career. Korsakov had been defeated 
at Zurich. 

This dread news came to the Russian com-. 
mander at the end of September. Instantly he 
changed his plans, a change filled with conse- 
quences for Europe, and incidentally for that 
little family whose home was perched high above 
the Pragel Pass. But for the moment Hans and 
Hulda Bauer thought little of war. The tide of 
combat was flowing along the vaileys. Minna’s 
fight for life meant infinitely more on that remote 
little terrace. 

Another cannonade sounded through the clear 
air, from a new quarter, but as remote. “ Listen! ” 
he cried. ‘‘ The Muotta Thal is full of them, 
Molitor here, Masséna there, Suvarov every- 
where |” 

But his wife had slipped away into the cabin. 
Next moment he had lifted the milk-pail and had 
disappeared behind the chdlez. 

Stumbling, yet unswerving, there entered upon 
the little plateau the jaded, battered form of a 
man. A military overcoat, ragged and smeared 
with snow, was hitched up behind by a sabre. 
His boots flapped hopelessly round his bleeding 
feet; the weary form was sustained by an alpen- 
stock which the wayfarer used with a familiarity 
not frequent in European armies. A picture of 
hopelessness—yes, but for the face! The emblems 
upon the crushed shako which he still wore marked 
him as an officer of Chasseurs. Stepping down 
from the rocky track on to the terrace, the new- 
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comer sighed gustily and stared at the cottage. 
“ Sapristi ! In the distance I thought it too good 
to believe. A real actual house ! And flat ground!” 
He flung down the alpenstock and shifted his 
shako with a little grunt of comfort. As he took 
the first step towards the cabin-door, Hans Bauer 
stepped round the corner of the house. The two 
stared at one another for an instant, then simul- 
taneously let fall the same question: 

“ Have you any brandy ?” 

“Pardon, mon ami, | ask your help. I am hard 
pressed for time, and indeed for food. If one could 
but live on snow in these mountains of yours ! 
But Sy 

“Have you any brandy?” Hans’ voice was 
fierce and vibrant. 

The other shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
again. ‘“‘ The last drop of cognac I had was drunk 
four hours ago on the other side of that nasty little 
mountain over there—that one like a broken 
sofa.” 

“You never came over the Schulterhorn ? 
That way is dangerous ! What are you smiling 
at ? Besides, it is not the proper way from any- 
where or to anywhere.” 

Jean Conseau made a little bow. “‘ My friend, it 
has led me to your home, and that is admirable.” 

“Not now. My little daughter lies dying. All 
she needs is spirits, but... but... you drank 
all yours four hours ago !”’ 

“Eh bien, my poor friend, one must be brave. 
. . . Can you show mea good path to Richisau?”’ 

Bauer flung away. ‘‘ No! I am busy. Leave me 
in peace. Leave Minna in peace.” 
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Sympathetic, yet urged by imperious necessity 
which forced him to immediate action, Conseau 
drew in his breath and strove to arouse this sullen 
Swiss. A few sharp phrases told the stunning news - 
of Korsakov’s defeat before Zurich, of Suvarov’s 
sudden dash for safety, no longer north on Schwyz 
but north-east—to Glarus ! Their route lay within 
a mile or two of Bauer’s cottage! The French army 
had everything—men, ammunition, resolution 
—everything but guides. Would Bauer give a 
whole nation help in crushing the enemies of the 
great liberating Republic? . . 

“Behold something of a grandeur truly epic! 
I am a lieutenant of Chasseurs, by name Jean 
Conseau. We belong to a brigade of Molitor’s 
army, his advance-guard. Suvarov has been try- 
ing, as | tell you, to force his way north through 
Schwyz. Masséna has flung him back upon 
Muotta, and now the cunning bear is seeking a 
way round to Glarus. He must go through Richi- 
sau, is it notso? Yes? And we, we were at Eigen. 
We did our best to keep him from the Pragel Pass 
but... too late! These gunners! Now we 
struggle round on his right to catch him at Richi- 
sau and hold him until Molitor arrives to block 
his way effectually and Masséna overtakes him 
from the rear. Ah, that march ! The Greek Ten 
Thousand ... pah! We have crossed peaks 
and snow-drifts, clamorous torrents and cliffs. 
No man, no Hercules, could have surpassed us. 
But last night we are stopped after marching— 
marching, do I say ’—nay, flying like birds along 
a ravine that should have brought us round ahead 
of the Russian column, when behold ! a veritable 
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cul-de-sac ! Sapristi ! The fate of a rat ! We cannot 
get out. One climbs. He falls into the accursed 
stream. Another. He falls also, comme ¢a. Then 
more; they drop into crevices of a depth... . 
Then the rearguard struggle along to say that a 
mass of Russians—they, too, losing their way, 
who knows ?—they have closed the gorge behind 
us! What to do? All night we shoot and are shot 
at. At dawn I volunteer to climb and find a way, 
leading twenty of the bravest.”” He dropped down 
upon the milking-stool and pointed eagerly at 
Bauer. “ You, you are the servant of Destiny ! 
Show me the road.” 

He pointed away to the right. At the distance 
of a mile the Swiss saw a handful of figures toiling 
over the snow-muffled rocks beneath an outlying 
precipice of the Schulterhorn. It was the advance- 
guard. Into these craggy deserts the point of a 
marvellous wedge had been thrust. Even the 
mourning father was fired for a moment by the 
thought. At the apex stood this tattered figure, 
behind him a score or so of intrepid adventurers; 
then the advanced brigade of Molitor; in the rear 
of this, Molitor’s army and the whole might of 
Marshal Masséna, while supporting all was the 
boundless energy and national genius of the Great 
Republic. Bauer gazed at Conseau with new in- 
terest. He was eagerly watching the advance of 
his command. Perdition take him! Why had 
he drunk every drop? ... Improvident, con- 
sidering—— 

““Do you see my twenty heroes?” Conseau 
was asking. 


A terrific roar filled the sky, and they started 
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forward. . . . One glance showed them disaster. 
An avalanche had fallen from the crag just above 
the Chasseurs; in a second they had been buried 
twenty feet deep! After one long, frantic stare, 
Conseau dropped upon the stool and wailed like 
a child. The mountaineer stood opposite to him 
with folded arms. 

“You are alone and lost. The road you came 
by is blocked. You depend on me, me only—you 
who were fool enough to waste the brandy!” 

The other groaned. ‘‘ My noble comrades ! 
That big Corporal Brachet with his red mous- 
tache !| The whole brigade, the whole campaign, 
depends on me, andI ... France! France! Is 
she to suffer for this one child, this Minna? ”’ 

Bauer thrust his hand forward with a furious 
gesture. “* What you are fighting for is only others 
like Minna—a million Minnas—or else you are 
only bloodthirsty brigands.”” With a sweep of his 
hand he pointed to the terrace. ‘‘ This is to me 
what France is to you.” 

‘“‘ Hans, what is the matter |’ It was the voice 
of Hulda. Both men wheeled round to face her 
as she stood in the doorway. Conseau, who in- 
stantly saluted, was changed for a moment. The 
air seemed clearer and more refreshing to his 
weary senses; hope stirred again. Was it a glimpse 
of home-life after all these months, or was it pity, 
that quietest form of happiness, or a wily per- 
ception of a last chance ? All three, perhaps. 

““Good day, madame. May one ask—is the 
little girl any better ? Surely 4 

Hans interrupted him with a brusque introduc- 
tion: ‘‘ Fulda, this gentleman is a French officer 
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who is seeking for a path to get his brigade out of 
a trap.” 

e ae No, no, friend Hans; merely a cu/- 
de-sac. Ah, madame, have pity! Persuade your 
husband ! I am nearly dead of hunger and fatigue. 
And I must know the road to Richisau before I 
return to lead my comrades. Shall I be punished 
for the poor little Minna? Do I not know, 
Madame? Have I not my own little Annette far 
away at Blois?” 

“Annette | What a pretty name ? How old is 
she?” 

“Two years and six weeks, madame.” 

“ Fancy that, Hans ! Exactly one week younger 
than Minna! Can she talk?” 

‘““Madame, but talk... ! To hear her say 
frrraternité !” 

Hans broke in, trying to hide the tenderness 
of his voice: “ Is she well?” A sorrowful shake 
of the head was the only reply. ‘‘ But you have 
brandy at Blois!” 

““ Alas | What she should have is goat’s milk, 
and that is terribly dear. War-time—what would 

ou?” 

: Before he had finished speaking, Hans had 
taken him by the arm and was urging him towards 
the chalet exclaiming: ‘‘ Come in-and have some 
dinner before you go. There is the road—if only 
you could see it Oh, that doctor! Why can- 
not he come ? Or send the brandy at the least ? 
Well, Lieutenant ” He broke off, gazing 
intently into the distance. 

Hulda and Conseau entered the cabin. In a 
moment Bauer crept after them and closed the 
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door. Then he stood quietly waiting, until, thrust- 
ing his way through the pine-trees, a Russian 
officer strode upon the terrace—tall, gaunt, hollow- 
cheeked. His uniform and great-coat showed 
signs of terrible wear; the bullet which carried 
away his helmet had furrowed his scalp. His 
sword was that of an infantry officer. 

The words leapt from Bauer’s lips: ‘ Have 
you any brandy ?”’ at the same moment as “ Show 
- me the quickest way to Glarus ” fell from those 
of the stranger. 

“The brandy ?”’ repeated Bauer. 

‘““T want the road to Glarus,” repeated the 
Russian. 

“You too, I suppose,” returned the Swiss, 
laughing unpleasantly, ‘‘ have been careless ?” 

““ Careless ? Guide me there at once, or rather, 
come back and show me the road. A path suffi- 
cient for horses and guns as well as men.” 

““T will not.” The temper of the Swiss was 
rising again. Without a word the Russian drew 
his sword. “ Kill me,’’ continued the peasant 
calmly. “‘ And you cannot find the way. You 
officers seem to think this terrace a barrack. Put 
away your sword, or I speak not another word.” 

The Russian slowly sheathed his weapon. “ In 
the gorge over yonder,” he rejoined grimly, “ is 
the vanguard of Prince Suvarov. Delay to assist him 
and he will fling you over the nearest precipice.” 

Hans Bauer met his glance with equal firmness. 
‘The Prince’s bones will be as white as the snow 
they lie upon, and no one for years will even see 
the place where he and you and all the rest have 
dropped and died.” 
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“Curse you, if I cannot find the way we are 
lost. Hunger and ice are slaying those whom 
neither Masséna nor Lecourbe could withstand. 
The gorge imprisons them; behind lies an aval- 
anche. In front . . . unless] .. .” He advanced 
wrathfully upon the mountaineer. “ Tell me at 
once. You must speak or perish. 1 am the minister 
of Destiny.” 

“You too!” exclaimed the other, involuntarily. 

This newcomer was not accustomed to plead, 
and he did it awkwardly, his eye blazing with 
suppressed te To depend so abjectly upon a 
peasant! .. 

“Will you suffer them all to die, the bravest 
of the brave,” he ended, “‘us, who fight for freedom 
against the trumpery Republic ? Us, who have 
brought liberty ?” 

“Why did you not bring brandy ?” 

Even the Russian was arrested by such in- 
sistence. ‘“ Why this talk of brandy ? ”’ He opened 
his great coat and showed a flask. “‘ Of course I 
have some. This is almost full. I should die among 
these hateful crags without it.” 

Bauer gazed upon the flask as if Paradise had 
opened before his face. Shouting ‘‘ At last | Give 
it to me !”’ he threw himself forward. It needed 
all the other’s strength to save himself from being 
flung to the earth. “ Give it you ? Idiot !”’ 

Hans fell back. He must conciliate this man of 
stone. Breathlessly he told his story of Minna and 
the delay before the doctor could arrive from 
Glarus, hours in which the child would surely 
die. Almost kneeling, he begged for even a few 
drops. It was in vain. Whatever emotions the 
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Russian felt were swallowed up by military fidelity. 
No mortal man or child could divert him, while 
he lived, from his object. 

“See! I will tell you the way, and then you 
will have mercy, is it not so? There, between 
those two crags. Oh! Have pity! I will take you 
—follow the tiny brook until you come to the red 
stones. Ah! just a drop!” 

The other turned away briskly. “ It cannot be. 
I thank you for telling me the road.” 

“You cannot go without my help,” cried Bauer 
madly. ‘‘ There is a precipice where you think 
all is solid snow.” But the Russian was calmly 
buttoning his overcoat. ‘‘ No ! No !” the peasant 
went on wildly. ‘‘ I told you the wrong way. You 
cannot pass there. Stop! Stop! I deceived you! ” 

The Russian looked him up and down disdain- 
fully. “ You are unstrung, Switzer. You need 
drill.” 

‘“Drill!”’ the other growled, swaying with 
anguish and fury. ‘‘ You officers think you know 
everything, that you are gods on earth, be- 
cause you walk about with tin labels on your 
clothes. Drill! Can any of you chase the chamois, 
can you pie 

But the Russian was coolly moving away to- 
wards his own piece of the world’s work. Suddenly 
from the cottage came the note of a strong tenor 
voice carolling the old song: 


Sur le pont d’Avignon 
On y danse tout en ronde. .. . 


The Russian stopped short, listening. Hans 
Bauer’s mouth fell open. He had forgotten Con- 
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seau. Hulda and he must have been in Minna’s 
bedroom or they would have heard what was 
happening upon the terrace. Now it was too late 
for warning: already the Russian was at his elbow. 
“French ?”’ he was asking quietly. “‘ Yes, it 1s, 
beyond mistake. Why did you not tell me?” 

“You do not own the Alps, Herr Russian. 
Why should I tell you?” 

“A French spy, sent to find a track and destroy 
us! And you are harbouring him, traitor! ” 

With the insult fell the blow. Instantly the two 
were grappling furiously before the door. The 
Russian was swung round in that grip famous 
through four cantons, and his heavy boots struck 
hard against the door. As they reeled away it 
opened and Conseau stepped forth, followed by 
Hulda Bauer. The wrestlers loosed hold and stood 
apart. Leaving the two soldiers staring at one 
another, Bauer quickly calmed his startled wife, 
and with a few whispered instructions sent her 
within the chalet. As the wooden bar thudded 
home, one might have seen that the mountaineer 
was actually smiling. What a freak of Chance! 
Here on his secluded plot of ground were met the 
ends of these two vast wedges. Before his eyes 
were the two tiny points of contact between 
Russia and France. World-history for a few thril- 
ling instants centred upon these two tattered 
desperate men. No! Not upon them, but upon 
the third—upon himself, Hans Bauer, pointed 
out by Fortune’s finger as the arbiter of nations! 
Into which scale should he throw his help? Upon 
his decision rested the future of many a home 
upon treeless steppes beside the Don or Vistula, 
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many a home of fisher-folk in Brittany or swarthy 
vintage-gatherers on the Garonne. Upon his de- 
cision! His eye seemed to pierce through the 
Russian’s overcoat... . 

Meanwhile the two foes were looking into one 
another’s eyes. Conseau was the first to speak. 

““ Monsieur is a Russian officer?” 

“Tam. And you? A Swiss?” 

“Monsieur !”” Remembering himself, the 
cavalryman continued with a bow to Hans, “‘ No, 
I have not that honour. I am a Frenchman.” 

In reply the other drew his sword. But Con- 
seau merely laid his hand on his own and raised 
the other. 

“Need we fight to-day ? War is not all fight- 
IAP. ie) 

“You are afraid ?” 

“Yes,” was the simple answer. “‘ When a 
soldier has other duties, he has no business to 
throw his life away in duels.” 

“ Other duties! Coward!” 

“No. Herr Russian,” interposed Bauer. “ It 
is true. His brigade is in a trap. He is the only 
man who can free it and intercept Suvarov.” 

Conseau flashed at him a glance of reproach. 
He stopped short, biting his lip. 

The Russian grinned triumphantly. “ Ah ! At 
a blow I can cripple France.” He raised his sword, 
and Conseau instantly stepped back a pace, while 
his sabre flashed from its sheath. But the Swiss 
again intervened. 

“Do not be foolish. You in your turn are the 

only hope of Suvaroy. Will you risk the fate of 
your army on one sword ?” 
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“Aha!” shouted Conseau. “ This alters the 
case. It is worth while. Stand aside, my friend the 
Swiss! ”” 

Bauer stood unmoved between them. “ See 
here !”’ he said to the Russian, drawing his long 
knife. ‘‘ You have brandy. Give it to me now, and 
I will help you against this man.” 

Both the combatants stared. ‘“‘ Hans Bauer,” 
exclaimed the Frenchman, “I have eaten your 
bread!” 

“ Lieutenant, I cannot help it. This is war for 
me as well as for you. Minna must live. Do you 
agree ?”’ he continued, turning to the other. 

“No! I should die by fatigue and cold, use- 
less to my comrades.” 

Bauer quietly turned his head towards Con- 
seau. 

“| will help you, if you will promise to give me 
the brandy when he is dead.” The Russian squared 
his shoulders. 

“No, friend Hans,” came the response. “ I 
am a soldier, not a brigand.” 

“Think of France,” whispered the Swiss. 

“Precisely !’’ answered the other, throwing 
back his head haughtily. . . . 

The sword and sabre met, slid, thrust and 
parried, met again and clattered until sparks flew 
in the keen air. Hans Bauer could never tell 
how it happened, but after a moment or two 
of furious fencing, Conseau fell with a little sob, 
his weapon flying from his hand. The Russian 
bent over him. ‘‘ Dead,” he remarked in a moment 
with calm satisfaction. ‘And there goes the 
brigade of Masséna!”’ He sheathed his sword © 
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and with the one word ‘‘ Now !”’ turned to go. 
Like a flash Bauer snatched up the dead man’s 
sabre and barred the way. “Stop!” he com- 
manded, “ give me that brandy.” | 

A contemptuous snort was the only reply. 
‘““ Defend yourself,” roared Bauer, throwing him- 
self upon the soldier. It was a mad combat—on 
one part all the skill, on the other a demoniac 
determination. For hours, as it seemed, the two 
blades clashed and hummed through the air, 
until on a sudden the Swiss bent forward, seized 
the Russian’s right leg below the knee and threw 
him, thrusting the sabre through him as he fell. 

“Drill!” laughed Hans Bauer, as he knelt be- 
side the body. “‘ Dead! And there goes the army 
of Suvarov!”’ With the dripping sabre he hacked 
the brandy-flask from its straps. “‘ At last!” he 
shouted, running to the door and beating upon it 
with fist and foot. ‘‘ Hulda! Hulda! I have brandy 
for Minna. Open the door! Quick! Quick!” 

‘There was a sound of the bar being shot, and 
Hulda appeared in the doorway. “See!” he 
shouted, waving the flask, ‘‘ the brandy! At last! 
She shall live |” 

His wife fell half-fainting into his arms. She 
could see nothing but Hans’ face and the gift 
from Heaven for her child. ‘‘Ah! God has spoken! 
I told you so, Hans! I told you so! You should 
have had faith.” 

But Hans Bauer was staring over her shoulder 
at an elderly man who had just reached the terrace. 
He bore a large box strapped upon his back. ‘The 
mountaineer recognized him. It was the doctor. 
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WHEN Julius Cesar allowed the Library of 
Alexandria to burn, excellent people no doubt 
exclaimed: “‘ Lo, another cord added to the 
scourge of war!” Certainly countless students 
since the Revival of Learning have looked upon 
that conflagration as one of the world’s disasters. 
It was no such thing, but a vast benefit. And one 
of the worst modern afflictions is the printing- 
press; for its diabolical power of multiplication 
has enabled literature to laugh at sudden mis- 
chance and deliberate enmity. We are oppressed, 
choked, buried by books. 

Let not the last sentence mislead. I do not mean 
that we, or some few of us, are asphyxiated by 
barren learning; that is another story. Nor am I 
adding yet another voice*to the chorus which 
reviles bad literature—the ceaseless nagging at 
Miss Ethel M. Dell. I have read none of her 
books; and in any case that, too, is another story. 
No; I mean good literature—the books (to take 
contemporary instances) of Mr. Arnold Bennett 
and Pierre Loti, of Schnitzler and Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, and countless others, ancient and modern, 
European, American, Asiatic, and Polynesian (an 
epoch-making novel from Otaheite is much over- 
due). And when I say “ good,” I mean “ good.” 
I have no intention of imitating those critics 
whose method of creating a frisson is to select the 
most distinguished author or artist and then, not 
call him bad, but imply that he is already recog- 
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nized as bad by some unnamed and therefore 
awe-inspiring coterie. They do not write: “ Mr. 
Hardy is a bungler,” but: ‘ Unless Mr. Jugg takes 
more pains, his work will soon be indistinguishable 
from Mr. Hardy’s.” 

It was a famous, almost a proverbial, remark 
that Sappho’s poems were “few, but roses.” 
What should we say if we found roses on every 
table, rose-trees along the streets, if our tramcars 
and lamp-posts were festooned with roses, if roses 
littered every staircase and dropped from the folds 
of every newspaper? In a week we should be 
organizing a “campaign” against them as if 
they were rats or house-flies. So with books. Week 
in, week out, a roaring torrent of novels, essays, 
plays, poems, books of travel, devotion, and philo- 
sophy, flows through the land—all good, all 
“provocative of thought” or else “‘in the best 
tradition of British humour ’’; that is the mischief 
of it. And they are so huge. Look at The Forsyte 
Saga, confessedly in itself a small library of 
fiction; The Challenge to Sirius is four short novels 
stitched together; consider the Golden Bough, 
how it grows. One is tempted to revolt and 
pretend in self-defence that these works are 
clever, facile, and bad. But they are not; far from 
it. The flood leaves you no breath. Hardly 
have you recovered from Mr. C. E. Montague’s 
dazzling Fiery Particles when Mr. Guedalla comes 
at you with Masters and Men. Stop reading 
for an instant and you miss something really 
first-rate. Have you finished Anatole France? 
Thank Heaven therefor, because Batouala awaits 
you. “From the four corners of the earth they 
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come”: Tagore whispers from Bengal, Sinclair 
Lewis from the Middle West, Olive Schreiner 
delivers her Thoughts on South Africa, and from 
the icy North stalks a Jotun of a book by Knut 
Hamsun. 

Only a creature possessed of Macaulay’s read- 
ing-power and the leisure of St. Simeon Stylites 
could keep his head above the stream of con- 
temporary literature. Yet even he would be in 
miserable case. There is “ our magnificent heri- 
tage” to be dealt with—the accumulation of 
classical English literature. And, vista behind 
vista, one sees the literature of other European 
nations, stretching back to the Greek and Roman 
classics and frowned over by those august night- 
mares, the Sacred Books of the East. 

What is to be done about it ? Even if we allow 
no time for frivolities and read only those works 
which “ you really must read,” it has now become 
impossible for the longest-lived, the most methodi- 
cal and resolute mortal to get through the excel- 
lent literature which stares at him from the shelves 
with mute entreaty and reproach. Of course, 
some people pretend that they can manage it. 
The professional critics imply not only that they 
themselves do so, but also (infuriating trick !) 
that every other decent person does it. If they 
were simple-hearted and began their essays with 
the statement: “I have read all Samuel Richard- 
son’s novels,”’ we might admire, envy, or disbelieve 
according to our taste or experience, and no harm 
would be done. But that would be vulgar boast- 
ing. On the other hand, we really must have some 
reward for reading Richardson to the end. So we 
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advertize our exploit by an apparent accident. 
Hence the ritual opening: ‘* Everyone remembers 
the touching climax of Pamela.” It is nonsense, 
of course. Everyone does not remember the pas- 
sage in Pamela, \n fact, only one in a hundred 
English people knows that there is such a book; 
only one in a hundred thousand has read it; and 
of those few, quite ninety per cent. have done so 
because circumstances (to be described below) 
have compelled them. I do not believe that, of 
persons now living, more than ten really know 
and love Pamela for its own sake. So far, again, 
no harm is done; there are plenty of other 
excellent books, as I have remarked already. But 
observe. The “‘ everyone remembers” sentence 
is read by thousands. Each of them (save the Ten) 
suddenly sees a spectral finger pointing out from 
the page; a Voice sounds in his spirit’s ear : 
‘““ Everyone—except you !”” He beholds himself 
as the one miscreant in a world of Pamelarians— 
undetected for the moment, but how long will his 
precarious safety continue ? The first man whom 
he meets in club or train may ask: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think Pamela is splendid when she . . .?’’ Who 
but a slave would go through life saying, ““ Oh— 
er—yes”? 

So the horror begins. That one sentence drives 
hundreds of people bounding like hunted fawns 
to the Free Library. After a three-months’ seclu- 
sion they emerge into the light of day, safe. Then 
with a masterful smile they once more pick up 
their weekly paper, only to drop it with a strangled 
moan. They have caught sight of the jaunty state- 
ment: “ Few will accept the author’s suggestion 
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that Gogol is the Russian Hergesheimer.” Here 
is a Russian, Gogol—poet, painter, novelist >— 
and one Hergesheimer, apparently not a Russian. 
Heavens ! “* Will the line stretch out to the crack 
of doom ?”’ What, I repeat, is to be done ? Various 
remedies are in vogue, none efficacious, indeed— 
that is my point—all deleterious. There is nothing 
for it but burning nine-tenths of the stuff. For 
consider these remedies. 

First, of course, comes the man who simply gives 
up, who says ‘I haven’t the time,’ and goes 
under. Virtue, they say, is its own reward. Not 
for him. He tries to pass it off blusteringly, but 
he is ashamed of himself till death. 

Second is the man who, swindler though he be, 
yet merits applause as paying back the “ every- 
one ’”’ journalist in his own base coin. He defines 
in his mind the little patch of literature that he 
can read, then condemns all the rest on general 
grounds, evolving a formula which shall be vaguely 
tenable and shall vaguely absolve him. An eager 
youth asks: “ Pray, Sir, what is your opinion of 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf ?”’ He replies: “ No opinion 
of mine, my dear Guildenstern, would be of much 
use to you, as regards Mrs. Woolf. I fear I am an 
old fogey. These modern people seem to me to 
have lost their way. Fielding and Jane Austen are 
good enough for me.” Guildenstern retires, suit- 
ably abashed, and vaguely classing Mrs. Woolf 
with Mr. Bertram Atkey, Alice Meynell with 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

The third man gallantly faces the insoluble 
problem by following the fashion. Setting his 
jaw, he specializes in the moderns of whom one 
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reads most in the Times Literary Supplement. 
Feverishly he cons the work of all the authors 
enshrined in that austere mausoleum; feverishly, 
because he may at any moment be caught napping 
by some more alert practitioner. This third section 
forms the bulk of the educated class. Members 
are everywhere, and spoil everything. Literature 
has two great uses: the fundamental use is that it 
creates and satisfies a keener taste for life ; the 
superficial use is that it provides a precious social 
amenity. Our third man not only knows nothing 
of the first; he ruins the second. Decent people 
converse about books with a view to finding com- 
mon ground and exchanging delight (deep or 
frivolous) thereon. But the Third Man is mostly 
anti-social. He selects some voluminous author 
and catechizes his victim till he has found a work 
which the victim has not read. With a hoot of 
joyous disgust he leaps upon the confession and 
extols the unread book as the finest of the list. 
Such a man will always be found smacking his 
lips in public over Stevenson’s Wrong Box or 
Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno. Chief of this 
tribe, apparently, was no less a person than 
Coleridge, of whom Hazlitt reports: “‘ He did 
not speak of his [Butler’s] Azalogy, but of his 
Sermons at the Rolls Chapel, of which I had never 
heard. Coleridge somehow always contrived to 
prefer the uxknown to the known.” Exactly; for 
the great aims of such people are (1) to avoid 
being scored off; (2) to score 6ff others. It is this 
ignoble competition which has ruined taste, for 
to carry it on we must needs follow the crowd. 
It would never do to enter a room full of persons 
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discussing Masefield or Walter de la Mare and 
explain wistfully: “‘ I’ve been reading Whittier 
all day.” Masefield and de la Mare are good— 
yes, maybe; but we keep up with them not for 
that reason, but because they are the gods of the 
literary weeklies. Our notion that commerce is the 
first of human activities has ruined the noble art of 
reading; for, though competition is the life of trade, 
it is the death of social intercourse and of social 
arts. The greatest things in life flourish by being 
shared, not by being monopolised. 

Our Fourth Class is far the most respectable. 
It advocates what may be termed the Cream 
Theory. “ Since we cannot read all the good books, 
let us attempt to know the best that has been 
written in all times and places.” So after a solid 
banquet of English, they move off to Dante (a 
great man for this class, and read by scarcely 
anyone else), Goethe, Tolstoi, Racine, Ibsen, 
Cervantes, Vergil, Homer. A respectable kind of 
person, we said; but not necessarily sagacious. In 
fact, they are utterly, almost horribly, mistaken. 

For it is an error to suppose that because an 
author has by the world in general been placed 
upon a pinnacle, every reader can derive much 
good from him. Do we not see that a bright boy 
of twelve finds nothing particular in Milton or 
Thackeray ? (Someone objects: “Oh, but he 
does !”’ One in a million, my friend; anything 
beyond that is propagandist falsehood.) Why ? 
Because he is not yet ready for them. They are 
magnificent, but they wrote for adults—as, un- 
fortunately, most great authors have written. Let 
him gain by experience the needful equipment, 
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and he will appreciate them well enough. And the 
analogous proposition is true of the Cream Theory. 
Take a person who has completed the first stage, 
namely a reading of English, and place him sud- 
denly before those foreign Great Ones. They will 
bore him to tears. Any dramatic canons drawn 
exclusively from Shakespeare prove that Racine 
is a simpleton; any poetical canons, that Vergil is 
affected, Homer childish, and Dante no poet at 
all; any psychological canons, that Ibsen is “‘a 
dirty old blackguard ” (a quotation, this, from a 
man deeply read in English). Yes, they are bored 
to tears; but since our national temperament 
understands not esthetic right, only moral right, 
they feel that they must be wicked if they are 
bored by great authors. The familiar result follows. 
Thousands of otherwise honest folk who are 
hungering for Edgar Wallace sit flogging them- 
selves through Axdromaque or Don Quixote with 
a dazed sense that they are making the Almighty 
somehow their debtor. Works like these depend 
for their true effect upon a whole literary tradition, 
a whole national culture, unrevealed to the wor- 
shipper. Every writer needs a considerable equip- 
ment in his reader, and it is precisely the greatest 
writers (‘‘ simple” though they are called by the 
critics) who demand most. They sum up gigantic 
experiences of the race in politics, religion, philo- 
sophy, literature. 

Nevertheless our friend plods on, head bowed 
and muscles tense. It is heartbreaking to see an. 
intelligent artisan seeking to “‘ widen his outlook ”’ 
by patient study of Aschylus in a prose translation; 
the spectacle reminds one of the hunting-attic in 
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Ibsen’s Wild Duck. The Cream Theory, even for 
its most genuine and respectable adherents, is a 
delusion. That is not the way in which literature 
“works,” or life. As well saw off the topmost 
six feet of the Jungfrau, set the mass up in your 
back-garden, and take your guests out to admire 
the terrific grandeur of the scenery. As well select 
the profoundest philosopher in China and rush 
at him with a request for his views on Marcus 
Stone’s pictures or the dramas of Pinero. It is 
hopeless to expect any particular benefit from 
Vergil or Cervantes without a sound European 
education. The method is recognized as futile 
when applied to travel. A man who “ knows ” 
London, Paris, Rome, New York, and nothing 
else about the countries which contain them, 
knows only what he brings with him. And, fur- 
ther, in literature, as in life, it is the details which 
really interest. To grasp the topography of Hell 
is one thing, to make Dante part of your spiritual 
experience is quite another, to be compassed by 
noting, understanding, and digesting, just these 
oddities for which “ one has no time.” Far better 
than the Cream Theory is the Patch Theory—to 
know one area of literature really well, diaries, 
minor verse, table-talk; but then we only betray our 
“heritage ” in another, equally effectual, manner. 

At the very moment of writing I note, in the 
current issue of the Observer, a remark by Mr. 
St. John Ervine which gives excellent support (if 
support be needed) to what I have just been saying: 


Benavente’s plays are sometimes too national 
in quality. The foreigner has to project himself 
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into the mind of the Spaniards more than most 
people are willing to do. Benavente, perhaps, 
recognizes this, for he is reported by his trans- 
lator, Mr. Underhill, to have said, “‘ When we 
read Don Quixote or The Divine Comedy or 
Shakespeare’s plays for the first time, were we 
not upon the point of finding them a little 
tiresome ?”’ 


I confess that Sefior Benavente goes on : 


If we had permitted ourselves to be over- 
come by the first impression, and had ceased 
to read, should we not have sacrificed the most 
profound artistic emotions of our lives ? 


But my honesty in completing the quotation ought 
not to count against me. For all I know, Sefor 
Benavente may be deluding himself, or (more 
probably) he may have acquired by the time of 
his second reading the equipment which a Spaniard 
needs if he is to appreciate Shakespeare and 
Dante. 

The Cream Theory finds its best expression in 
those dreadful lists of the World’s Best Books. 
Everyone who has glanced through those cata- 
logues knows how repellent they are; but does he 
realize why ? It is because they are inhuman. The 
list is nobody’s list, though it contains something 
which would be in everybody’s list; it is the greatest 
common measure of Books That Have Helped. 
Just so one might compose a statue of the best 
head, the finest arm, etc., to be found among the 
world’s sculptures. The catalogue will contain, 
let us say, the Sakuntala and The Path to Rome. 
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Now both may be capital books, but the point is 
that nobody—no real individual person—reads 
both. It can’t be done (I mean, not normally and 
humanly; after the publication of such a list 
people will insist on doing it—see below); it can’t 
be done any more than you can be both a jockey 
and a botanist. And any list, to be real, must, at 

whatever cost, correspond to some conceivable 
personality. 

But in our time there the catalogues are, and 
what is their effect ? Thousands of people pur- 
suing synthetic culture just as some buy synthetic 
pearls, and loading their commonplace Occidental 
brains with bits from the Rig-Veda, like a Hotten- 
tot parading in a silk hat. In this way certain 
august but essentially unreadable books are kept 
““in the hands of the public’’—books which 
nobody now on earth likes or would read for ten 
minutes ungoaded by snobbery. The phases of 
that snobbery are indicated by the three sentences: 
(1) “ Everyone knows... ”; 2) © - ve begun 
the thing and by George I’ll finish it ’ ” ; (3) “ Now 
that I’ve got through it, I’m going to have the 
credit.” When British culture regains its health 
some truthful critic may draw up the list for the 
astonishment and warning of book-lovers. Certain 
entries are obvious. Far beyond the rest, like 
Achilles in battle, leap forth the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, that prince of bores. Next come 
the writings of Jonson and Samuel Richardson, 
most works on religion, the Faery Queene, Sartor 
Resartus, The Shaving of Shagpat—and here | 
cease, since the reader (in a happy dream) is con- 
tinuing the list for himself. 
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About once a year some bright journal asks 
each of our leading men and women for a few lines 
on the topic, “ If I were forced to live on a desert 
island with permission to take only one book, 
what would that book be?” They all answer on 
Cream Theory lines, except that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw probably elects for a large note-book. A 
disillusioned statesman chooses the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress (because he means to write, when he 
““comes out,” a work entitled Morality in Theory 
and in Practice); a fashionable actor chooses 
Plato’s Republic (Thirty Years of Mimesis, by 
an Old Mummer); a woman novelist chooses 
the works of Shakespeare (Cakban at Home, by 
Miranda). Very impressive; but if they were 
truthful they would all select some manual in 
varnished picture-boards called Practical Boat- 
Building for Amateurs. \f the aim is to discover 
what people like, the test is wrong, for the patients 
are all given a chance to show off when they return 
to civilization. The real test is to promise anony- 
mity for the replies, and ask: “ If you were the 
last survivor of the human race, what kind of 
book would you read ?” Practically all of us would 
answer, ‘‘ Detective stories, till I had read every 
one three times; then humorous novels; then I 
should go to the bad, give up books, and read the 
private correspondence of my deceased neigh- 
bours and friends.”” How many classical authors 
should we read if we knew with certainty that we 
should never be questioned about them ? Educa- 
tionists condemn, and outsiders ridicule, students 
who ‘‘cram”’ for examinations. How many “ book- 
lovers”’ do anything else? Charles Lamb indeed, 
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a great reader, nevertheless read to please him- 
self, with no shame, no stint, no plan, and no 
faintest desire to get marks. But he chatted so 
charmingly about his books that the literature 
which was a light-hearted hobby for him became 
a light-headed cult for others. He cherished a 
whimsical affection for Elizabethan playwrights, 
some of them rubbish; and (as one result) arid 
nincompoops are obtaining doctorates for re- 
search into the “ outlook,” “Italian sources,” 
and the like, of such wretches as Glapthorne and 
Shakerley Marmion, whose cleverly constructed 
name is his only asset. Poor Lamb’s at first un- 
fashionable hobby has become a stamping-ground 
for people who, were he alive now, would despise 
him for reading Longfellow and Hannah More. 

So much for the various types of reader. None 
of them solves the difficulty. What, then, is to be 
done ? It is no answer to say: “ Read what you 
can, and leave the rest,’’ because the size of the 
unread mass has positive and evil effects. In the 
honest it causes worry, a sense of waste; in the 
dishonest it causes snobbery and the desire to 
outshine. There is but one remedy: a wholesale 
destruction. Quite nine-tenths of the good books 
should be burnt; of the bad we need say, here as 
elsewhere, nothing—they are drawn towards the 
pulping-machine by a force persistent as gravita- 
tion. “ But,” say some, quoting perchance their 
own reviews, “‘ your suggestion raises more difh- 
culties than it solves.’’ Scarcely; but I see two 
problems, which are by no means so hard to solve 
as might appear: What are we to destroy ? How 
are we to destroy it? 
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Let me answer the second question first. When 
a book is condemned, all public libraries burn 
their copies with whatever rites may seem fitting 
to its subject-matter and the occasion. It becomes 
illegal to possess, buy, sell the book or to expose 
it for sale. All copies secretly preserved are stripped 
of their value by an enactment that any person 
seeking personal credit from them shall be prose- 
cuted under a Disturbance of the Realm Act. A 
fixed sum should be paid for each copy handed 
over to the police; that is the way, more or less, 
in which wolves were extirpated, and it should 
serve the State well again. That great army of 
persons who thrive on the various forms of biblio- 
graphy, the booksellers, the librarians, the makers 
and printers of catalogues, the ghouls who (like 
vultures on the battlefield) hover over the two- 
penny box fingering and tumbling gritty copies 
of La Canne de Fonc, Blair’s Sermons, and cookery- 
books with long esses, should be told that the 
State is not robbing them either of livelihood 
or of excitement. “Of whatever thing a man 
is a smart guardian,” says Plato, ‘‘ of that he is 
also a smart thief.” Let these experts continue 
their function of tracking books, but for destruc- 
tion, not preservation. They will not care. What 
they love is their hard-won knowledge of the 
quarry, its appearance, methods of concealment, 
and habitat; not its ultimate destiny. Does the 
enthusiast who follows the scent of a First Folio 
across England and at last runs it to earth in an 
apple-loft, sit down forthwith and read The 
Merchant of Venice? Not he. If he ever reads the 
play at all (which is highly doubtful) he prefers 
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a popular edition with pink pictures of the Rialto. 
For him the chase is all. The new régime will alter 
his life and enjoyment surprisingly little. He will 
give interviews with the title: ““ How I Stamped 
Out Fielding.” Nor is this the only way in which 
our newspapers will be brightened. During the 
first years of the new Golden Age we shall read 
of some fanatic who, hearing a Cabinet Minister 
quote the words “as well almost kill a man as 
kill a good book,” instantly shot him through 
the head; and of detectives at peril of their lives 
raiding a den of Wordsworth-printers. 

Before we consider the second problem in its 
main aspect, the selection of the extant works 
which are to be banned (for Milton and Words- 
worth were mentioned just now only as examples), 
let us complete the minor task of diminishing 
heavily the future output. I should favour the 
absolute prohibition of all novels for the next ten 
years. Then, during five years, only those novels, 
hitherto held up, should be issued which both 
publisher and author still thought worth while. 
After that, if people persisted in writing novels, 
the Government might refuse permits to those 
treating the following topics: (a) the Great War, 
(4) girls dressed in salad and living beside lagoons, 
(c) imaginary kingdoms with regents called Black 
Boris, (d) any type of “lure.’’ Next, no work of 
any sort should be translated into English unless 
it were approved by the Problems Editor of the 
Westminster Gazette (the man who “‘ throws away” 
all the entries). As for indigenous works other 
than novels, they might be allowed freedom of 
publication so long as the price were not less than 
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one penny a page. This would keep down the 
output effectually and would also give the Cam- 
bridge University Press an equal chance with 
other publishing concerns. 

There remains the chief and most arduous 
task, to decide which books already extant should 
perish. The work is enormous, and must be spread 
over many years. Ten thousand per annum seems 
a likely figure, which could be rapidly increased 
as the public grew accustomed to the system and 
observed that the sky did not fall. A committee 
of fifty (ten of whom must, and all of whom might, 
be women) should each year promulgate its list, 
to appear simultaneously with the New Year 
Honours List. But of the committee more anon. 
In order to popularise the scheme and provide 
incentive to individual effort, any person who 
greatly distinguished himself should be rewarded 
by permission to select a book or books for slaugh- 
ter. How much more eagerly would a woman 
strive to swim the Channel did she know that as 
she waded ashore at Cap Grisnez she could delete 
(from English at any rate) three plays of Strind- 
berg | Imagine an undergraduate, longing for a 
First in Greats but weak in Kant, who should by 
titanic efforts win the Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship and abolish the Crizigue of Pure Reason even 
as he faced the camera! Word would go round 
that Captain A., who was preparing to reach the 
North Pole by aeroplane, intended to select Brown- 
ing as a reward. Instantly the Browning Society 
would organize a rival expedition and would be 
accused of doping his petrol. Life would become 
even more fascinating, and some people would 
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deliberately read Browning from cover to cover. 
Some exploits would be so sublime that five, ten, 
nay, a hundred books should be awarded. Miss 
Mary Pickford might by a stroke of the pen free 
us from dialect poetry; and the genius who settled 
the Reparations Question to the satisfaction of 
all parties might be allowed to exclaim in Tenny- 
sonian phrase: “I care for nothing: all shall go!” 
Neither Sir Edmund Gosse nor Mr. Birrell would 
be ungracious enough to annul his decision by 
writing Memories of a Dismantled Study. 

But, as a fact, these sensational privileges would 
have small effect upon that overwhelming mass. 
Nearly all the work would be executed by the 
humdrum public service of the Committee. When 
the “republic of letters” realized that the law 
was to be enforced, there would begin a furious 
attempt to pack the committee with critics, writers, 
book-fanciers of all kinds who would seek to 
ruin the scheme by concentrating upon obsolete 
Bradshaws, atlases, old school-books, Who's Who, 
and Walt Whitman. This would not be permitted. 
The Committee should contain representatives 
of every class and—an unusual thing in committees 
—every age. First, that the more nervous might 
be in some degree reassured, they would make a 
list of books which in any case should be pre- 
served—books which almost everyone really likes 
and really reads. It would be a surprisingly small 
list, but there is no danger of our losing Shake- 
speare, most of Dickens, the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. This done, they would on each New Year’s 
Day promulgate their list of ten thousand books. 

Nothing, however, is further from my intention 
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than tyranny. All I aim at is effecting what the 
public in its heart desires. Therefore any of these 
ten thousand may be saved if it can be shown that 
the public really wishes to save it. The proof must, 
however, be given in deeds, not words as here- 
tofore, and should be conducted on the following 

lines. The list is promulgated on the 1st of January, — 
but the destruction does not begin until the 1st of 
August. During July all publishers and librarians 
are to make a return of the number of persons 
who during the preceding six months have pur- 
chased or read each of the books proscribed. Any- 
one claiming to have read a book owned by him- 
self would be subjected to a brief oral examination. 
The works would then be arranged in three cate- 
gories. Any which had been read by ten thousand 
people should be struck from the list and given 
immunity for fifteen years. Those which had been 
read by less than ten but more than five thousand 
should be immune for five years. Each work 
which had found less than five thousand sup- 
porters should be retained for one year if any 
single person could be found to prove his love 
for it by making a sacrifice to ensure its preserva- 
tion. This would form the sound test of that 
“ revelling in” authors of which we hear so much. 
The sacrifices demanded would, of course, vary 
according to the original support. A book with 
four thousand adherents would escape if £100 
were paid into the Treasury; the rescue of one 
with only a thousand would mean fifty years’ 
penal servitude—often a mere bagatelle if all the 
essayists and editors contributed. At the end of 
the scale, books with less than ten readers could 
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survive only if one person consented to go to the 
scaffold. The executions would take place on the 
1§th of August in public, and it would be an up- 
lifting sight when some grey-haired fanatic passed 
into the Beyond crying, “ Long live Butterflies of 
North-East Bucks\”” Nor would this heroism be 
needed in the following year for the same work. 
Such a public confession would kindle popular 
curiosity, and the book might easily leap up 
into the fifteen-year class. We should have great 
families in which it was the tradition for the 
eldest son to give up his young life for some 
Portuguese grammar or volume of vers /ibre which 
his forbears had protected from the committee for 
centuries. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Y ov cannot get away from superstition. Stone 
all the prophets and you are left with the book- 
maker; destroy the belief that noblemen are the 
salt of the earth and the vacuum is filled by the 
holiness of labouring men. We are all supersti- 
tious; that is, after respecting a person or thing 
for reasons adduced we continue our respect 
when the reasons have been shown false, irrele- 
vant, or obsolete. But the most superstitious of 
us all is the business man. He may, indeed, be 
described with peculiar truth as compounded of 
superstition. He both has one, and is one. For the 
rest of mankind he is a legend, a creature passing 
before our eyes into the realm of folklore. He is a 
simulacrum whom we non-business people have 
created to fill the place occupied successively by 
the Saint, the Scientist, and the Statesman. He is 
the latest Ideal Man, receiving from our adult 
hearts the nervous adoration offered by our chil- 
dren to Father Christmas. 

This latest religion is shared also by its object; 
the business man of real life accepts the legend 
no less devoutly than Cabinet Ministers, school- 
masters and social theorists. He may possess no 
other genius than the random rapacity of a jack- 
daw; his commercial geography may be that of a 
third-form boy; his notion of labour conditions 
may resemble those cherished by the retired Army 
men who write to the Morning Post; but he clothes 
his nakedness in the gorgeous robe woven by the 
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of those who envy his income. As a 
result he fondles his own superstitions with even 
less misgiving than any other child of man. And 
the most absurd of his superstitions is the belief 
in unlimited advertisement. 

To inform the public that you make good boots 
and wish to sell them is a perfectly sound pro- 
cedure (provided always that you are telling the 
truth). But our hustling merchant does not know 
where to stop. Having found a good method, he 
pushes it to vicious excess, conceiving that you 
cannot have too much of a good thing, as if one 
were to swallow quinine all day. Consider the evils 
wrought by this ludicrous increase of advertise- 
ment. 

It is a nuisance to the public. To be reminded 
three times a week that Blunt’s Milky Toffee is 
delicious and an excellent food benefits those 
persons (if any) who propose to consume food in 
that form. But to read the statement on every 
hoarding, to find it thrust remorselessly into the 
vitals of a magazine-story and leering at you from 
the column next to Reviews or Financial Notes! 
If 2 man behaved like that in society, he would be 
shunned as the greatest bore infesting our planet. 
Even worse, perhaps, are the Little Green Books. 
No one, even though he vended the true panacea 
for all human ills, would have any right to obtrude 
himself so persistently as the proprietors of those 
infernal pamphlets. If the obsession continues I 
(for one) shall be drawn, as a hypnotised rabbit is 
drawn by a snake, actually to purchase the books. 
“Ha! Ha!” one cries. “That is what the 
advertisements are for. So long as you buy, no 
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one cares whether you buy grudgingly or with 
gleeful smiles.” An error. | remember watching 
a Frenchman in a restaurant at Versailles who 
plainly suspected the dish before him to have 
formed part of some unusual quadruped. After a 
while he beckoned to a waiter, and, waving his 
hand towards the food, exclaimed: ‘‘ Otez-le, 
dtez-le; ou je le mange.”’ ‘That incident did no 
good to the restaurant, even though the guest 
paid his bill. 

Next (and this forms the quaintest proof that 
modern advertisement is superstition), many 
firms spend more on it than they can hope to gain. 
Not far from this writing-table rises a great elec- 
tric sky-sign of a meat extract. Each night that 
sign is illuminated; ever and anon it is extin- 
guished, only to burst forth again in a new colour; 
then the illumination runs up and down in letters 
in throbbing waves. These pyrotechnics, it ap- 
pears, will produce so many new customers that 
the profit on such extra bottles will more than 
defray the cost of the sign, the electric current, 
and incidental charges. Ridiculous ! Such sky- 
signs, I suppose, are what business men call over- 
head expenses. In any case, they are a toll paid to 
superstition, a ritual disbursement no more justi- 
fiable than the waste of salt which some fling over 
their shoulders. Does anyone suppose that, if the 
meat-extract people diminished their advertising 
bill next year by a thousand pounds, their profits 
would be decreased by anything like that amount? 
They keep the thing going because they have an 
advertisement manager and a crowd of clerks, all 
eager, practical, and businesslike, who would be 
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thrown out of work if the advertisement machine 
slowed down. Assuredly it would be cruel to 
deprive these of their livelihood, but their liveli- 
hood is hardly the object with which we began 
advertising. 

Again, there is a more curious, more subtle 
evil which during the last generation has crept 
over the advertiser’s methods. This change is to 
a superficial man delightful, but its value as a 
means of attracting business is debatable, and its 
social effect hideous. I mean, of course, that our 
business men have begun to study psychology. 
We have discovered by laborious research a truth 
known always by the wise, that to persuade or 
teach you must appeal to what interests your 
hearer. The procedure has now been extended to 
advertisements. But the Morning Star of this 
reformation, the man who preceded scientific 
methods, was the great Eno, who not only made 
Fruit Salts, but instructed the masses also. His 
manifestoes have long been the only known means 
of initiating the populace into the tenets of Emer- 
son and Confucius. The connection between those 
gentlemen and salts was not always plainly to 
be traced, but the reader gained a dazed sense 
of being in the Modern Movement. This prin- 
ciple is now widely recognized and has taken on 
a new subtlety. Once we had a gross imperative: 
‘Buy Smith’s Lung Tonic,” or merely a phrase: 
“Twilight Soap.” To-day the manufacturer gets 
under our skin and looks at things from our point 
of view. His is the négligé style, the allure of the 
man-about-town who happens by a laughable ac- 
cident to have just the linoleum or alpenstock 
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with which one can sleep easily. Vanished like a 
dream are the crude statements which only half 
concealed his cynical avarice. He is now our helper, 
our mentor. He discreetly implies that we, too, 
are men of the world who would refuse to be 
found dead in commonplace pyjamas. His adver- 
tisements are called “‘ Club Chats by Sir Courtly 
Nice,” and they run like this: “ Just a moment, 
old top. Awful bore, these advertisements, what ? 
But, after all, you do want to know where decent 
whisky can still be found ? Not on this earth ? I 
thought so, too, until . . .”’ and then slides forth 
the name of the Real Goods. 

Since the manufacturers succeeded in foisting 
golf upon the South British, there has been a wide- 
spread belief that we are an open-air people, loving 
the big primitive things—rustics with season 
tickets. Accordingly all advertisers praise their 
goods from the wind-on-the-heath standpoint, 
however irrelevant. Nowadays a man cannot offer 
to sell you a pair of socks without pretending that 
you are an Alpinist, or a sofa without some stuff 
about coming in after a day’s rough shooting. 
The trouble is, these fellows think we like it ! 
Because the topics which they drag in are them- 
selves pleasant, they suppose the result to be an 
attractive advertisement. What business have 
they to be so familiar ? Suddenly you see upon a 
hoarding a pretty face inside a great yellow circle, 
and the words: ‘*‘ Marry Me and Buy the Ring 
at Whatshisname’s.” The theory is that you 
scamper off like a springbok to settle everything 
with Her and Whatshisname. In reality you feel 
like crawling down the nearest drain. In the old 
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days an advertiser kept his distance like any other 
decent stranger. Now he smacks you on the back 
and talks about joy. Instead of saying, ‘“‘ Our 
boots are comfortable,” he dilates on “‘ foot-joy.” 
(It sounds like German.) Jam is table-joy. Before 
long, undertakers will be advertising death-joy. 
Formerly pipe manufacturers, when they got hold 
of cheap briar with holes in it, simply filled the 
crevices with putty and said anxiously: “* Good 
briars; only one shilling.’ Soon we shall find them 
glorying in their shame, leaving the leaks uncaulked 
and shouting: “ Ventilated pipe-joy, 17s. 6d. Let 
the free wind of heaven blow through your pipe.” 
There will be a picture of an Anthony Hope hero 
doing it on the top of Helvellyn. 

Worst of all is the intrusion of these gentry 
into the home circle. When a man put a mattress 
on the market, he used to announce coldly: “* Will 
stand rough usage”’—he showed no emotion 
save an abstract pride in his own affairs. To-day 
he giggles: “ Let the kiddies enjoy their pillow- 
fight. See them bouncing up and down on Sleep- 
joy ! Fine little fellows, aren’t they? Andi it’ll do 
the mattress no harm. Sleep-joy enters into the 
fun. The reason is that the springs,” etc. Bah! It 
makes me ill to see the fellow egging the children 
on to fill his pockets at my expense, while he pre- 
tends to be that vile object, the bachelor uncle 
who scores off the father with cheap antics and 
sixpences. He is always busy, this wrecker of 
homes. ‘‘ Look at Bob and Ethel racing down the 
road to meet Dad! Tey know he hasn’t forgotten 
Dolt’s caramels, in the lovely oval tin. It’s so 
scrumptious they can’t sleep till the last dainty 
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morsel is gone. And why! There’s Granny (bless 
her!) actually peering through the window. She 
knows how nutritious ’—and so forth. Imagine 
my feelings when I sneak in with Somebody Else’s 
caramels, or even bananas, and realize that the 
family are stonily comparing me with the in-— 
credible Adonis on the back of the magazine! 

To a logician, however, the most disgusting 
feature of all is that hundreds of these advertise- 
ments assume that we shan’t believe them. When 
a newspaper with a circulation of a million an- 
nounces: ‘If you want a quiet holiday, go to 
Relaxing Royston,” it is plain that Royston will 
remain quiet only if almost every reader ignores 
the summons. So with all these success manifes- 
toes. The man with a chin points out at you from 
the page vociferating: ‘‘ Ambassadors make big 
money. Why should you not be one of them? 
Learn Diplomacy by correspondence. Send no 
money. Write to-day for free booklet showing 
how to become an ambassador in your spare time.” 
Well, the number of European States has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to provide more 
careers for “‘ the kiddies,” but there would need 
to be as many embassies as public-houses if all 
readers accepted the free offer, which may not be 
repeated. 
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Ir anything in human affairs is to live, it must 
be organized; yet organization kills it. Such in 
brief is the whole history, and the whole problem, 
of Man’s development. The Universe entered 
upon a magnificent but adventurous enterprise 
when it produced Man. To a world which, by 
instinct, fate or law (whatever be the true descrip- 
tion) can dispose its affairs well, a province was 
added where government proceeded by impro- 
visation, its inhabitants seeming doomed to baffle 
their own purposes. The non-human world is 
ruled directly by God, the human indirectly, or 
at one remove. The Ruler has withdrawn His hand 
from that portion of his domain, setting over it 
a vicegerent who imitates indeed his almighty 
exemplar, but with fumbling gestures, clouded 
understanding, perverted will, as some ape might 
snatch the brushes and palette of an absent painter 
and smear a new canvas with laboured mimicry 
of his master’s gorgeous landscapes or living por- 
traits. 

In the natural world we observe a consummate 
adaptation of means to ends; the water of a lake, 
moulding itself to the outline of its stony bed, 
its girdle of reed and rush or its embracing 
cliff, reveals no more exquisite and instantaneous 
precision than does the insect finding its due 
environment, or the plant which in some dark 
hollow stretches its questing tendril towards 
the sunlight. That whole world is one fabric of 
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adjustments infinitely subtle, infinitely successful. 
Inthe midst of this perfection Nature has brought 
forth a creature immensely below, and immensely 
superior to, her other offspring: below, in that 
his self-guided life shows nothing of that divine 
precision; superior, because he possesses at least 
the rudiments of a complete initiative and, falter 
as he may, yet falters like an infant creator. Or 
let us thus word it, that God, after evolving an 
Universe which can perfectly obey His behests, 
is now evolving an Universe which shall carry out 
His will, not at external command, but through 
independent choice and perfected understanding. 
When some chance human being, to-day or to- 
morrow, here or there, withdraws his industry 
and desire from riches, pleasure, or revenge to 
embrace, even for an absent-minded moment, 
self-forgetfulness and a sense of structure, who 
knows what superhuman eyes gaze half-startled 
into one another’s depths ? Man has been so long 
studied for his weaknesses, as a creature but half- 
emergent from the slime, that one may well pursue 
another inquiry and study him for his potencies, 
as a creature already part-initiated into godhead. 

Looking then upon him, not as a perfected 
brute but as a divinity in embryo, what do we find 
the clearest mark of god-like instinct ? In one 
word, organization; that is, the instinct to group 
materials with a view to their manipulation. That 
he does so forms his greatest achievement and the 
cause of all his failures. It may well seem that the 
world which he is to govern, if govern it he must, 
can be governed in no other way; but he applies 
the method rigidly, on a ruinous assumption that 
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it is an end, not a means. Nature makes organisms, 
Man organizations. The organism, precisely be- 
cause it receives that equilibrium and interdepen- 
dence of its parts, maintains itself instinctively and 
produces offspring which are the cherished con- 
summation of its existence; the organization, 
precisely because it is an union of separate entities, 
maintains itself by inward violence and produces 
not offspring, but supplanters, which escape its 
hatred only by an enforced hostility. The elements 
which Nature weaves into an organism cannot 
act separately; a butterfly’s wing, the petal of a 
flower, the arm of a man, only by accident are 
found severed from the whole, and in that state 
are without use and indeed meaning, save by in- 
ference. But the elements joined by Man into an 
organization are always able to act separately. 
Disband an army, and you produce no difference 
in the individual soldier as a human being. Destroy 
a supposed science by proving its foundation 
false, and you make no change in the separate 
facts of which that science was built. Dismantle 
a piece of machinery, and each wheel or piston 
can be used in setting up some new machine. 
Our first conclusion, therefore, will be that organi- 
zation is a casual and sterile conjunction of 
elements themselves fully articulated; but we 
instantly observe that the individual’s power to 
exist separately is no proof that advantage may 
not be gained by association with similar in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless, it is vital to realize that 
though organization is at present necessary, its 
value, and the permanence of its value, vary ex- 
ceedingly with different kinds of material. 
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All living things need some hard structure or 
firm envelope upon which their life is hung and 
which by its rigidity shall preserve that life from 
accidental shock, deliberate attack, or its own 
otherwise uncontrolled impulse to diffusion and 
consequent weakness—the skin of a fruit, the 
bark of a tree, the skeleton of a mammal. These 
provisions of Nature are imitated by Man. All 
the familiar human institutions were evolved so 
that needs should be met, activities protected, 
which had been recognized as necessary. Men 
must be fed, clothed, protected: from weather, 
beasts, enemies; they must produce and rear their 
young. For these material wants the organizations 
of the family and the primitive society are clearly 
needful. But when such wants have been met, the 
human being grows conscious of non-material 
needs, desires, energies. Forthwith he seeks to 
supply them by the same method as before— 
organization. It is here that the giant evil makes 
its entry into his life. He applies to religion, edu- 
cation, politics, conduct, art the principle of 
organization exactly as he has applied it to those 
material needs. And in this present age his most 
fundamental business is to learn not how much, 
but how little, systematization he should force 
upon his spiritual activities. A comparison be- 
tween the excellence of his farming, his manufac- 
ture of cloth or locomotives, and the depraved 
levity of his religion or politics, a comparison 
between his skill in dealing with mines and his 
unskilfulness in dealing with miners, will suggest 
that his methods of organization are good for 
material concerns, but injurious to the spiritual. 
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He is, in truth, imitating Nature when she creates 
organisms, and the farther he moves from the 
material wherein she puts forth such perfect skill, 
the more clumsy and murderous to its novel 
material does his imitative method become. A 
fresh task awaits him—to discover for manipula- 
ting his world some device as far transcending 
organization as the spiritual elements wherewith 
he deals transcend the material elements directed 
by Nature’s law. 

It is but a shallow theory that the evils found 
in civilized communities are due to personal de- 
pravity, the avarice or ambition of individuals. 
Any doctrine that shifts blame from all men to 
the shoulders of one or a few is favoured by the 
mass. But though eminent greed and lust for 
power have often been the proximate occasions, 
they have never been the real causes, of general 
evil, whether sudden collapse or insensible decay. 
Vices need be no danger to the commonwealth, 
perilous though they are to the soul they infest; 
for they can be harnessed and used. Just as the 
wasteful torrent and the blasting wind are caused 
to generate electric current, so we may see on 
every hand fierceness disciplined into valour, 
ambition into political wisdom, avarice into com- 
mercial enterprise. If such processes are still in- 
complete, the blame rests with the public which 
is the sole guardian, as it is the sole arbiter, of its 
own interests. 

No; the evil, as we said, is insistence upon 
organization in spiritual things, in religion, edu- — 
cation, politics, indeed in all those activities of 
Man which he does not share with the beasts. 
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His error (or perhaps his fate, for it might seem 
unavoidable) is that in giving to some activity its 
protection, he at the same moment imprisons it. 
To guard is to confine, to grasp is to restrict, to 
fortify is to entomb. Things which live must in 
some part grow, but the regulation by which that 
life is protected perforce checks its expansion, if 
the restraint be not as living, in its own way, as 
that which it contains. The bark, while it protects 
the interior of the tree, yet does not stifle the tree’s 
growth, for itself is alive, expanding in subtle 
correspondence to its more tender companion. 
Contrast with this miracle of adjustment the con- 
dition of the noblest activities in our sublunary 
world. 

No sooner have men conceived some great 
idea, apprehended some truth hitherto concealed, 
than they set themselves to teach it, to enforce it, 
to direct its refreshing influence upon the dusty 
and sterile regions of life. But one who would 
carry merchandise abroad packs it conveniently 
for transport: it is hard to sell cherries without 
plucking them from the bough. So with our en- 
thusiasts. At their first conference one will tell 
his friends that their mighty truth must be ex- 
pressed in a form easy to understand, simple to 
apply, else few will accept it. In vain do others, a 
prophetic fear already chilling them, protest that 
truth can be presented only in life, not words, 
and that by the omission of what offends or 
escapes the multitude all the life-giving elements 
». may be destroyed. They are condemned as un- 
practical, and the energetic majority concoct a 
systematic pronouncement of doctrine which all 
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may comprehend and even carry into effect. So 
for years, generations, or centuries they and their 
like are seen wringing their hands over the failure 
of what seemed an infallible cure for evil. There 
are no incantations (it might appear), with what- 
ever melody and wisdom ingeminated, that will 
cajole the human race into spiritual progress; it 
must stick fast in a mechanical approbation of 
codes. ‘The truth which should have engendered 
saints has filled the earth with secretaries, collec- 
tors of subscriptions, and redactors of leaflets. 
Many observers, and those not the least wise 
or virtuous, have held that churches are the fine 
flower of human hypocrisy; but if they mean 
conscious roguery, they err, because the adherents 
have usually deceived themselves; otherwise it 
might appear the summit of shamelessness for 
believers thus to evade their Master’s commands, 
which, how burdensome soever, are plain beyond 
question. Yet when He bids them take no thought 
for the morrow, they appoint committees to safe- 
guard the finances of His worship. When He warns 
them that unless they become as little children 
they shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven, they 
yet persist in giving the conduct of their affairs to 
those most elderly, staid, and consummate in the 
transactions of this world. If Christians must 
throw over their Lord’s teaching in order to main- 
tain the Church, then the Church, so far from 
being a means to furthering His Kingdom, is a 
hindrance thereto. Nay, apart from the difficulties 
just noted, the very conception of a church is . 
opposed to true religion. The history of organized © 
churches is a history of tyranny—tyranny to force 
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men into barren conformity, tyranny to expel 
them for following the individual light. How 
could it be otherwise ? A church means (among 
other things) a body of men with common belief: 
it were not tolerance, but folly, to admit an un- 
converted Jew into the Roman communion, or 
an unconverted Presbyterian into a Buddhist 
fraternity. It follows that the believers must draw 
up a rule or system of belief, complete acceptance 
of which shall alone admit the neophyte. But 
within a day of the promulgation some member 
will be assailed by doubt of one tenet, incompre- 
hension of another, desire to restate a third. What, 
then, is to be done ? ““ Why,” some answer, “ be 
sensible. Most of these difficulties will be but 
trifling: let the man say nothing, or even forget; 
things will work out well in practice.” But great 
religious troubles have been caused by (what a 
stranger might call) trifles; one needs but to re- 
member the controversy as to homoousios and 
homotiousios. A tiny difference may beget a great 
disruption, like an acorn falling into the chink of 
a pavement. Sooner or later the divergences be- 
come too great for pious concealment, and the 
tight bonds which cannot stretch are rent asunder. 
The progress of an organized religion is not 
organic growth, but a series of explosions; a 
difference of opinion, honestly recognized, means 
a new church. It is as if a man said, “In my 
wood I will have no trees save such as are in girth 
exactly twenty, or exactly fifty, or exactly one 
hundred inches.” 

The early Christians lost their way, and their 
successors have wandered farther. The reason is, 
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they did not understand their Master, or the 
manner in which alone (as He showed them) His 
work could be done. He dealt always with in- 
dividuals—Peter, Zaccheus, Mary Magdalene 
—never with corporations. Even when He ex- 
horted whole multitudes, His doctrine referred 
always to individual relations, whether with God 
or one’s neighbour; nowhere do we find instruc- 
tions for governing a state, regulating society, or 
rearing a family. Nay, many utterances reported 
of Him strike at the root of these institutions. 
Society could not endure did men give to those 
who asked, or did they take no thought for the 
morrow; and Christ showed Himself no friend 
to family life. He hated morality; that was His 
great quarrel with the Pharisees. For morality, 
just as it prevents reversion to chaos, prevents 
advance towards spiritual truth and fruitful con- 
duct. It is organization, once more: morals are 
the brief and rigid expression of what, on an aver- 
age, contemporary men are doing. So Christ 
denounced the Pharisees not (as a rule) for their 
wickedness but for their rigidity. He preferred 
the publicans and the harlots; assuredly not be- 
cause their acts at a given moment were superior 
to those of the Pharisees, but because He was 
interested, not in abstract conduct, but in living 
people; and the Pharisees were dead, their souls 
slain by formalism. If a number of Christ’s con- 
temporaries were living now, a modern Church 
would admit a typical enemy of His more readily 
than a typical friend. This is no sneer of mine, 
and no foulness in the Church. The fact is in- 
evitable, because a church is an organization, and 
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an organization must welcome what will uphold 
it, exclude what would disrupt it. 

Concerning education, the truth is similar. 
Socrates, the Pagan who most nearly reminds us 
of Christ, steadfastly refused to make a system of 
his immense spiritual and mental activities, re- 
pelled many while inspiring others with passionate 
regard, founded no school, but so quickened in- 
dividual men that each founded a school of his 
own upon some portion of the Socratic gospel. 
Like Christ, he would have no dealings with codes 
and organization, and so never wrote down even 
any outline of belief or method, cleaving always 
to his custom of inquiry by personal converse. 
He, in his turn, has been woefully misunderstood, 
so that you will find persons praising, in written 
books, his insistence upon the spoken word. 
Socrates is, as it were, the patron saint of educa- 
tion, and we treat him as we treat all saints, with 
ceremonial veneration and practical neglect. Yet, 
even on the basis of notions now accepted, we 
may observe how organization is bringing death. 
It being plain that an immediate purpose is to 
gain mastery over certain subjects (the use of that 
mastery being a postponed question), can it be 
denied that subjects are worse known than they 
were fifty years back ? And can it be denied that 
organization has increased in breadth and strength 
exactly as knowledge has dwindled? It is true 
that organization has done much to obscure this 
decline, increasing the number of subjects attemp- 
ted, so that the hasty or incurious may assume a 
breadth compensating for the loss of depth. But ~ 
this will not serve. To be ignorant in ten subjects 
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is a poor substitute for knowledge of one. And in 
all departments there is a line of proficiency, till 
he has reached which a youth has gained little 
but vexation, for his knowledge has taken no root 
and will rapidly disappear when the compulsion 
of a master is removed. ‘That common acquaint- 
ance with old-established subjects has deteriorated 
is but too well known; does a modern proficiency 
in the new subjects make amends ? On any real 
test (based on usage in the world and free conduct, 
not a question-begging examination) the reply 
is negative. 

This change has proceeded step by step with 
the advance of organization, upon which we lavish 
the energy and time needed by teaching itself. 
Head masters should, and often did, find their 
chief work in fostering the spirit of comradeship 
in play and study, in creating a school life. To-day 
they assign to these momentous functions a few 
moments of arid rhetoric on set days, bestowing 
their sustained attention upon details of time- 
tables and upon supplying mechanical facts to the 
Board of Education. There should be no such 
Board. Education is the result of the impact of 
one personality upon another amid the patient 
and enlightened study of life; how can it be 
secured by an external authority which knows 
nothing of individuals, sending the same printed 
queries or instructions to a head master whose 
chief interest is football and toa head master who 
can benefit his pupils best through French tragedy? 
To centralize education is a flat contradiction: 
one might as wisely arrange all marriages from 
a Government office. Our universities stand in 
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better case, because downright centralization has 
made far less progress here. But the virus of 
organization has a strong hold, and, at our pro- 
vincial universities, its extension is viewed by 
almost all with complacent smiles. Never has so 
much been spent upon academic education as 
to-day, even in England; the funds commanded 
by American universities are prodigious. Where 
are the results? We observe, it is true, much skill 
in athletics and immense enthusiasm for them; 
organization has been so perfected in the United 
States that the applause at university matches is 
uttered in rhythmic clamour orchestrated by 
specially-bedizened fuglemen. But how do we 
stand as regards the prosecution of learning ? 
Here and there it flourishes in high honour, yet 
most universities are little more than grandiose 
schools where only a small proportion of the pupils 
are genuine scholars. One reason for such futility 
is that those who should inspire by their teach- 
ing are engaged upon the concoction of degree- 
schemes and tortuous regulations,, whose ever- 
baffled aim is to educate by machinery. The foe 
of our provincial universities is not the philistine 
merchant, but the office typewriter. We imagine 
that, because men can be drilled in platoons, they 
may be educated so. But the business of drill is 
to obliterate personality, whereas the business of 
education is to train and strengthen it. We trans- 
fer a method devised for men taken as material to 
a region where the whole concern is the human 
spirit. 

In politics the deepest question is, how much 
of a man’s life should be subject to legislation ? 
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Some would have the State a parent, some a casual 
and absent-minded suzerain. This latter is the 
most widespread notion in England; but even 
here organizing influences are growing steadily 
more intrusive. It is still within living memory 
that the Government did not recognize among its 
duties the protection of married women’s property, 
and the enslavement of children in factories was 
a notable element in nineteenth-century com- 
merce. ‘The changes made in these respects have 
been regarded as precious reforms, although 
others might be adduced which would receive less 
unanimous eulogy. But good and bad alike show 
the State extending its management over the 
whole area of human life. To exclaim that it is 
thus destroying liberty would not be strictly proper 
at this point, for the very notion of political exis- 
tence implies the surrender of some primitive 
freedoms. That is a commonplace, as true of the 
best government as of the worst, and it need not 
here be elaborated. We said that the deepest 
question in politics concerned merely the extent 
of such curtailment. But beyond that lies a more 
primary question: are politics a benefit in the first 
instance ? 

Government is an evil. States differ in their 
conduct and in the righteousness wherewith they 
are content in public affairs, so that most men 
would regard it as the foulest outrage were they 
transferred from one nation to some other which 
they hate, fear, or despise. But though this might 
be an outrage, it would affect them less than they 
suppose. All government is tyranny. There is no 
existing State where it is possible to be a valued 
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citizen without imperilling citizenship of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; or, in less theological lan- 
guage, a man’s duty as a subject always conflicts, 
and must conflict (if not desperately, yet notably) 
with his duty as a human being; he compounds 
with his conscience and amputates his manhood. 
In government, as in religion and education, men 
are organized—if not consciously, yet in effect— 
with a view to the most material and mundane 
projects. To produce efficient transport of food 
and merchandize, to ensure that property is secure, 
to repress what is insanitary or violent, political 
organization is at present excellent and necessary. 
But what of the ultimate human objects which 
alone give to food, to property, to sanitation their 
usefulness ? There government is not merely not 
excellent, not necessary, but directly hostile. ‘The 
business of Man is to realize himself and his 
place in the Universe that he may aid in ruling it. 
Now, not only is it plain as an incident that govern- 
ment allows the material aims which it fosters to 
thwart those spiritual aims which it affects to 
prefer—as we see when commerce brings forth a 
town devoid of all means to spacious and comely 
life—not only is this plain as an incident, it is 
equally plain as a necessary and universal outcome 
that government, political organization, tends 
and must tend strongly to repress individuality 
and lop away from each person those qualities or 
powers whereby he is distinguished. ‘This cannot 
be otherwise, since for the statesman human beings 
are his material; it is to his professional advantage 
that all should be alike, equal, standardized, like 
the bricks of a builder. Thus, all men are equal 
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_ before the law—a monstrous absurdity to anyone 
not debauched by this craving to manipulate 
humanity in masses. If Shakespeare in the noon- 
tide of his spirit’s day commits murder, he is to 
be hanged with as little question as the most soul- 
less clown: such is the madness whereto organiza- 
tion leads, and must lead, since, if we are to spare 
Shakespeare because of the noble benefits which 
we expect, then we shall have no time in public 
affairs for aught save assessments of spiritual 
values as between man and man. We cannot stay 
for that, so we lose Macbeth and Hamlet in order 
to avenge the death of some nonentity whose 
value it may be hard to discern. True enough 
that his death should be avenged, and thereby 
the life of others like him safeguarded; but let us 
only observe that we are sacrificing the spiritual 
progress of the race to our interests as animals, 
and that organization (to say it once more) is 
effectual only when it defends material good, in- 
effectual, nay, hostile when higher values are in 
question. 

Some hold before us for examples those other 
commonwealths, cosmic or miniature, human or 
non-human, where rule, system, unswerving 
obedience in practice and theory, have been domi- 
nant in all the members. Three such are most 
often adduced, the heavenly bodies, the kingdom 
of Sparta, and the tribes of bees. As for the first, 
we shall reply that until we know concerning 
Aldebaran and Sirius, Ariadne’s crown and the 
sword of Orion, that they know ambition to rise, 
reluctance to set, and wayward temptations to 
swerve from their pathway across the abyss, we 
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shall not seek from them lessons for beings per- 
chance mightier in destiny as they are more falter- 
ing in execution. The wondrous organization of 
the bees imparts strange instruction concerning 
the Power which has created them, but nothing 
for our own destiny or the means of its fulfilment. 
Their organization produces no asset for the future 
save the hope of its own continuance; they seek 
no better domicile, no novel defeat of circumstance, 
no uprising to new modes of existence. As the 
bees now are, so they have ever been while Man 
has agonized over a thousand experiments. But 
the instance of Sparta touches us more nearly, 
you say ? True that they were perhaps the most 
law-abiding and stable-minded nation whereof we 
have record. Their avowed aim was to maintain 
themselves unchanged in polity, in customs, in 
religion, in their rank among nations by a ruthless 
insistence upon order, upon the standardization of 
humanity. Tothis end, though soldiers they avoided 
foreign conquest, though civilized they crushed 
family affection, though Greeks they frowned 
upon art and philosophy. That they might preserve 
their state, they rejected well-nigh all human 
accomplishments except those pursuits nearest 
to the animal, defensive fighting and provision 
for the body’s needs. They made nothing of per- 
manent material use, much less constructive ideas. 
Their name would have perished from the earth 
but for the writings of those Athenians and Ion- 
ians whom they contemned. Those few of them 
who won renown for generous or far-seeing 
impulse, original or clear intelligence, found no 
scope till they quitted home on distant expedi- 
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tions and braved the principles of their nurture. 
They were a nation which strangled its own soul 
that it might live with less impediment. Among 
them organization won its most signal triumph. 

For government subsists only by ignoring the 
vital elements in men. Whereas our real life is 
moulded by that which is special or unique in us 
far more than by those qualities which we share 
with others, the organizer sees only what concerns 
his own petty system. If we are forced into a mass, 
the mass will show no trace of my power to build 
St. Paul’s or your power to discover anesthetics. 
Every great achievement has been wrought, if 
not by an individual or a series of individuals, 
then by a multitude not forced into coagulation 
by frigid logic, but welded (though only for a 
moment) into glowing union by some dominant 
ardour for a particular object, which attained, it 
falls back again into distinct entities. But the 
organizer believes thatsuch union may be mechani- 
cally produced from without, instead of arising 
spiritually from within, that the aggregate which 
he constructs with the aid of secretaries, codes, 
time-tables, twine, and sealing-wax is as real as a 
single human being. The flower is more than 
petals, stalk, and perfume, the horse more than 
hide, bones, and flesh ; and he supposes that his 
cricket club, his political party, his church, or his 
state, is a new entity which transcends the Smith, 
Jones, and Robinson who compose it. Not so: we 
have yet to discover some method of giving to a 
great number of men, as a permanent construc- 
tive force, cohesion like that which united the 
insurgents who stormed and destroyed the Bastille. 
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Our factitious associations are nothing to the pur- 
pose, but we disguise their futility by disingenu- 
ous phrases: we talk of the average sensual man, 
the man in the street, the economic man. There 
are no such persons; the only existing human 
entities are Thomas Smith and John Jones; there 
is no such thing as the society, or the kingdom, 
existing separately from them. So put, the fact 
seems too plain for statement, yet many of our 
worst errors are due to ignoring it. How often 
will you hear it said, when some people claim a 
favour or an alleged right, not that the favour in- 
volves unfairness to other persons, but that, if we 
grant it, we shall ruin the Empire ? Does not this 
statement imply that the Empire is a new entity 
superseding individuals ? If it were not so, those 
who resist such concessions would surely say 
rather: “‘If you grant this favour to these ten 
million men in England you will be unjust to ten 
other millions in India.” They prefer appealing 
to the concept of Empire, as if that were a colossal 
man, with interests so overwhelming that we need 
not stay to discuss whether the claim put forward 
is just. This is the reason why, in all ages, large 
states have been looked at askance by those who 
love freedom; since the farther one withdraws 
from the individual, the farther one travels from 
a sound dealing with life; so that if we are to have 
states at all, those alone are tolerable which are 
small enough for each member to know, and be 
known by, every other member. 

Then are we to abolish government? Is the 
whole political edifice to collapse, that men may 
find personal freedom, self-expression, spiritual 
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progress amid conditions of self-induced barbar- 
ism, like savages of Yucatan who instal their filth 
and ignorance in the dilapidated palaces of an 
august but obsolete civilization ? Are we to forget 
that if we fling away government because of its 
demerits we shall lose also its priceless benefits, 
and that as we settle down to the unfettered exer- 
cise of personal powers we shall be rudely in- 
terrupted by the destructive brutalities which 
anarchy must restore ? I mean nothing so fantastic. 
Our object should be, not to disorganize humanity, 
but to unorganize it. In strict theory, human 
government is an evil, all human organization is 
an evil. But at the present stage in our history 
they are immensely better than the alternative; 
for, men being what they now are, sudden anarchy 
means, not the absence of evils due to organiza- 
tion, but the presence of evils produced by the 
just-destroyed organization, unchecked by the 
safeguards wherewith organized society has pro- 
tected itself. We must unorganize, not disorgan- 
ize. That is, we must free ourselves, gradually and 
with a thousand gestures of caution, from our 
artificial bonds. No speed in this direction can 
well be too slow. Organization has indeed bene- 
fited mankind since, to all seeming, no other 
method could have led us from the brutish squalors 
of savagery, but it is nothing more than a tempor- 
ary measure. The most gallant men use violence 
and shed blood freely in the process of securing 
liberty; he who prolongs such horrors when the 
object is attained is no soldier, but a felon. And 
the whole contention now put forward is that the 
majority are in grievous error when they suppose 
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organization in itself a good. So soon as their eye 
lights upon any activity still not systematized, 
they leap at it with rule and plumb-line eagerly 
brandished. Their object should rather be to in- 
quire what areas, however small, of life may now 
at length be enfranchised. Some must remain 
under codes and officials longer than others, 
matters of police (let us say) longer than education. 
But the aim of organization must be to render 
itself unnecessary. 

If this be so, what is the destiny of the in- 
dividual ? There would seem to be two stages in 
his development; the first is now perhaps easy to 
foresee, but the outline of the second it is im- 
possible to discern with precision in the dimness 
of remote futurity. First, he will grow more and 
more isolated, as the domination of the State, 
local society, and at length the family, relaxes. He 
will return to the independence of animals and 
many savages; but there will be this all-important 
difference, that he will return endowed with the 
experience and personal equipment which he has 
gained in corporate life. His remote ancestors 
combined together so that each might obtain 
benefits attainable only by such co-operation— 
defence against pirates, the efficient building of 
houses, agricultural implements. But when man- 
kind has progressed so far that no one will 
wish or consent to follow piracy, and mechanical 
production is both easier and less called for by 
men who have lived through and renounced 
luxury, when each person’s life is approximating 
to an uniform blend of spiritual clarity, simplicity, 
and common sense, equally remote from grinding 
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misery and insensate craving for amusement, 
then at length co-operation will be reduced to the 
joint dominion over purely material things; and 
then at length the organization of Man himself 
by taskmasters, whether economic, political, or 
religious, will have become obsolete. At length, 
yes | It needs not to be said that such changes 
ask for their consummation not years or decades, 
but the procession of centuries.” 

Yet, even so, what of those demands of the soul, 
which not only involve co-operation as a con- 
temporary fact, but whose very essence is the 
ageregation of participants ? That question leads 
us straight to the later phase which we noted as 
hard to discern. Not only is it true that such minor 
delights as competitive games demand co-opera- 
tion, that literature and orchestral music—all the 
arts, maybe—insist upon it too; many will declare 
that religion itself must lose its meaning unless 
the ardour and illumination be mutually conferred 
by a concourse of worshippers. Nay, we are to 
remember our own earlier saying, that although 
Man’s organizations are but a bungling mimicry 
of Nature’s organisms, yet he is on the right track 
when he seeks to weld persons into larger entities. 
We have said that government is an evil, yet we 
have not feared to mention the Kingdom of God. 
All human government—so we later amended it 
—is in the last resort indeed an evil, but the goy- 
ernment of the Most High is untouched by any 
of those imperfections that mar government by 
mankind. The reason is, that God governs Man 
by His association with each individual on all 
sides of his personality; His followers are joined 
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one to another by virtue of their several and direct 
relations with their King, whose dominion means 
not a nexus of political adjustments, but an all- 
embracing ardour of spiritual purpose. Along this 
line we shall discover the only hope of advance 
even in affairs not clearly religious, such as educa- 
tion and those conditions now called political; 
and if I have used language taken from the Christ- 
ian gospel, that is for convenience and clearness. 
Those isolated civilized men, of whom we spoke 
a moment ago, will begin to come together again 
by the very law of their nature, and their co-opera- 
tion must be guided by this concept which Christ- 
ians call the Kingdom of God. The human race 
is to be drawn together into associations by a 
continuous spiritual passion for some purpose 
which (however remote or difficult) is clearly seen 
and engrosses every instinct, every power, of all 
the several members. 
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Have you ever considered, while walking along 
an English road, the reason for those curves, 
those twists often sudden and apparently capric- 
ious ? Why did not the road-maker cut a straight 
line ? Because our highways are mostly not con- 
structed out of hand; they have grown up, and 
might seem scarcely more artificial than the ground 
they traverse. The road-maker, whether Telford 
himself or some more obscure and local engineer, 
followed an existing lane; it was far easier so to 
do, since already cottages abutted on the lane 
and meadows fitted into its contours. And that 
lane itself was made on the line of an earlier path 
or track: the villagers who trudged along it to- 
wards the upland horizon or the distant ford were 
pursuing half heedlessly the narrow trail marked 
by the first man who lived in those parts. His 
route, too, bent, swung, or faltered, sometimes 
because of impediments that oppressed his spirit 
or quelled his courage; sometimes because of petty 
obstacles which a single wayfarer avoids, since to 
step aside is less arduous than to jump, though 
they are ignored by an army, a caravan, or even a 
band of racing children. At one point in his direct 
line there lay a group of anthills, the skeleton of 
a buffalo, or a patch of marshy ground. To-day 
the broad metalled highway swings its streaming 
traffic round at this point because a thousand 
years ago here ran the foot-prints of a wolf, there 
it circles oddly past the phantom cabin of a quarrel- 
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some giant in skins, or the site of a tiny copse 
where goblins shrieked and grim deities held their 
primeval court. The wolf has given place to quiet 
herds, the club-armed savage to a rustic pacing 
between the plough-stilts, and a tavern (itself now 
ancient) reposes upon the buried roots of the 
haunted coppice. But the ghosts of these forgotten 
dangers still direct the roadways of Britain. So 
with our individual habits and temper. That man 
whom trivial negligence rouses to strange fury 
broke his heart at a tender age over a pet dog 
crippled in his absence. That woman who cannot 
think coherently was demoralized by ceaseless 
wanton interruption of her reading or reverie just 
as her mind began to realize itself. Casual kindness 
to a ragged urchin may fifty years later beget 
legislation of strangely individual cast. 

It is much if at the age of forty we have not 
begun merely to survive ourselves. At the best, 
our temperament is set, our habits strong, our 
opinions grown into a body of uninspired re- 
ligion. Our soul is knotted and scarred, its surface 
a network of minute twists and wrinkles, its 
nerves mechanically atwitch. That experience, 
whereof we make our sorry boast, is often nothing 
but the alchemy of Time, which stiffens and 
desiccates the supple sinews, the radiant skin, 
of youth, bringing us nearer to the gnarled 
timber, the grating rock and flints, and so ever by 
a wise ruthlessness drawing us closer to the 
impassive soil itself. All our habits are forgotten 
experience, just as the virtues of our race are built 
from repudiated vices and as the modern highway 
whereof we spoke follows the map of obliterated 
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impediments, banished terrors, and obsolete super- 
stitions. 

After our fortieth birthday, we mostly do things, 
not because we enjoy doing them but because we 
feel uncomfortable if we refrain. This is no tardy 
awakening of conscience, but the irrevocable 
ratification of habit. Who really finds pleasure in 
tobacco ? The undergraduate who is so proud of 
his pipe that he is photographed with it in. his 
hand, the stem pointing to his elbow, like a bride- 
groom with his silk hat; certainly not the seasoned 
executant. Despite the advertisements which de- 
pict a baldheaded sage grinning preposterously 
over his briar-pipe and remarking: “ Yes, I insist 
on Mare’s Nest because it strengthens the ton- 
sils,”’ it remains true that middle-aged and elderly 
persons smoke as mechanically as they breathe: 
it would hurt them not to breathe; it would hurt 
them not to smoke. In love, it has been said, the 
dainties of to-day are the food of to-morrow. The 
maxim holds not only of love, but of all our life; 
what was formerly novel and charming we assimi- 
late until it grows as natural and undelightful 
as digestion. None the less, we are all proud of it, 
as indeed some are of their digestions; we make a 
virtue out of obsolete adventures, so that for 
myriads of men middle age is the period when, 
dropping the long-sustained pretence that they 
intend to reform themselves next week, they 
finally exalt their habits into ethics. 

To the eye of youth life is a slope ending in a 
plateau which stretches indefinitely towards a 
horizon hardly considered an authentic part of 
the prospect. Later it takes on the form of two 
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long gentle convergent slopes divided by a narrow 
ridge; and the nearer one draws to it the narrower 
that ridge appears. All grown-up folk are, for 
children, much the same as regards maturity. It 
is no longer so when one approaches that strait 
watershed. Then it seems that a few months after 
one is “too young to understand” one has be- 
come “too old to sympathize.” It is a strange 
period, this of the few years beyond forty—full 
of virtues, yet hated or despised by almost every- 
one—in particular, by popular novelists. The 
correct age for a hero is quite clearly defined— 
twenty-eight to thirty-one. This datum results 
from the rules of the game, which are : (i) he must 
be young enough to be unmarried without any 
taint of togeydom; (11) he must be old enough to 
have duly appeared at Eton and Christchurch, 
and further to have moved about the world smiting 
half-breeds upon the point of the jaw in Buenos 
Aires and Hong-Kong. Thus equipped, he is 
what Mr. Aldous Huxley terms “ deliciously 
nubile,” and is free to keep his first tryst with the 
heroine beside the corpse of the murdered financier. 
Alas for the middle-aged man! No one ever 
whispers to him behind her lazily-waving fan 
““ Leave this place before eleven ”’; no ridiculous 
scraps of dainty cambric adorn his carpet; Dago 
Pete passes him by. He must content himself 
with gazing up shrewdly at his deed-boxes, or 
flicking the restaurant table with his serviette as 
he pulls back the chair for better and younger 
men. When the crashing consummation arrives, 
he is merely among those present; like the Chan- 
cellor in Jolanthe, all the happiness he finds is 
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vicarious. The first pages of Riceyman Steps 
cheered me with a hope of better things—how 
soon to fade! 

And yet, for all the apparent cynicism, nay, the 
something like despair, of my exordium, this is to 
be a prose-lyric in praise of middle age. Why? 
you ask. And why fix the entrance upon it so 
nicely at the fortieth birthday ? Let me answer 
patiently even such questions as these. First, then, 
knowing what has happened to me, and yet ob- 
serving in myself (with reverent joy) certain 
substantial though squalid virtues, it seems to 
me sensible, indeed an act of gratitude towards 
Providence, that I should recite, in the name of 
all my harassed bag-carrying brethren, the ex- 
cellent merits of this central period. 

That further question, when precisely does 
this period open, provides an amusing study. 
Children, of course, look on people as old when 
they are thirty. The other extreme is suggested 
by a character in Alfred Capus’s comedy La 
Petite Fonctionnaire, who admonishes his friend 
thus: “I claim that to-day a man of forty-five is 
a young man, or at any rate a man still young.” 
This miserable fiction, that when past two-score 
one is still more or less youthful, you will find 
advanced only by those who follow, or would like 
to follow, discreditable courses. Would anyone 
employ a barrister under sixty? To a doctor his 
very stethoscope forms no greater asset than his 
bald cranium. Ecclesiastics are always venerable, 
just as journalists are well-known, theorists un- 
practical, and comedians inimitable. Or, to be 
exact, nearly always venerable, for we cannot forget 
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the curate—an exception, however, that proves 
the rule; for a young clergyman is an outrage. 
That is why popular sentiment ridicules him. In 
vain do inept fact-fanciers point out that curates 
are not known in real life for asinine consumers 
of ‘‘ a bath bun and an acidulated drop,” that they 
command a hundred virtues, prefer rugby to 
croquet, and teach Boy Brigadiers to box. The 
great heart of the people is sound, despite super- 
ficial mis-statements. 

But we wander from that second query, why 
point so exactly at the fortieth year ? You shall 
learn the truth, for it is the mark, disconcerting 
or delightful, of such disquisitions as the present 
that they cannot be executed without intimate 
(perhaps indecent) revelations. It was, then, in his 
fortieth year that a man well-known to me, chanc- 
ing to take a seat upon the top of a tramcar, heard 
himself emit, in the very moment of session, one 
of those cosy little grunts normally associated 
with old gentlemen in park-shelters. Clutching 
his two coppers in a clammy palm, he fought down 
his first emotions and reflected. ‘“This, my friend” 
(no longer, alas, “‘ my boy ”’) “‘ means middle age. 
You are just forty, and so moral is your heart, 
so mathematical your temperament, so logarith- 
metical your very nerves and lungs, that you obey 
the calendar, the tide-book of the Universe, with 
instinctive servility, and grunt (or wheeze) with- 
out admonition from white waistcoat or side- 
whiskers. Bend your ear for the swish of the 
approaching Scythe.” The first line of the Jx- 
ferno records that Dante’s stupendous adventure 
began “in the middle of the journey of our life ”’ 
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—xnel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita—and we 
know that he was then in fact aged thirty-five. 
He was doing a sum in simple division based on 
material supplied by the Psalmist. That figure is 
the earliest, and forty-five the latest, which can 
conceivably be set as marking the entry upon 
middle age. I have shown some reason for placing 
it in the precise centre of that decade. No one will 
quarrel with me: there is something rotund, 
ample, even self-satisfied, about the number forty, 
which charms all hearts. Contrast the nervousness 
of “I’m nearly eighteen,” the furtive hangdog 
pathos of ‘“‘I shall never see fifty-three again,” 
with the eupeptic bonhomie of “ I’m forty.” It 
is of no avail to hum meaningly in my ear at this 
point the old song: 


I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 
And to keep single I’ll contrive. 


Even were it true, it would be insane bravado, a 
mere whistling in the dark to keep up the spirits. 
But it is not true: there are no bachelors of that 
age, [his reminds me of what I should have said 
earlier. Of women in this connection I say nothing. 
There is an alliterative phrase, but it is out of date. 

Let the fact be baldly stated: middle age is a 
better time than youth. The reader murmurs 
“sour grapes ’’ only because he believes what he 
finds in popular poetry and novels. Among all 
forms of disingenuousness is there any more 
blatantly obvious, yet more often unchallenged, 
than that which compares the bad instance of A 
with the good instance of B? “ Go in for business 
—you’ll starve as a teacher. Look at poor old 
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Smith in the elementary school, who etc., etc.; 
and look at Sir Thomas Lipton!” But suppose 
we considered poor old Jones at the corner shop, 
and compared him with Jowett ? In the same way 
people look at youth from the angle of Marcus 
Stone, at middle age from that of Hogarth’s Gin 
Lane. Of all life’s periods, youth is the most 
absurdly overrated. Its alleged joys are those 
attributed to it by disgruntled elders, who ponder 
with liverish gaze the absence of sciatica and 
income-tax. But do the young enjoy it ? Do you 
see gleeful lads and lasses crying as they dance 
upon the sward: “ Seventeen! We are only seven- 
teen! Our joints are limber; father pays the rent; 
we are intoxicated with the joy of living!”’ Not 
a bit of it. One and all, they wish they were older, 
for reasons just as fantastic as the correlative long- 
ings which torment their seniors. The main char- 
acteristic of youth is not glee but tutelage. Some- 
one is for ever ordering the young about, and their 
natural passion is to be rid of this pervasive thral- 
dom. Did anyone ever enjoy his childhood? Most 
people now think they did—a quite different 
matter. The finest thing in the world is to be your 
own master, and no “ revolts ” under the sun will 
confer that freedom until you have gained a 
character so settled that you can be sure of know- 
ing your own mind. In early life nothing is so 
frequent, or so humiliating, as to observe that on 
Wednesday you rather like the person whom on 
Monday you determined to hate for ever. 

Free at length from snubs—for even at thirty 
it is possible for you to be termed by some dotard 
a boy—you are able to see “ life steadily and see 
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it whole.” (I regret the banality of this, but some 
quotations are so obvious that it appears osten- 
tatious to omit them.) It was said of old: “‘ Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams.” What, then, is left for middle 
age ? Surely, to face facts. Si jeunesse savait, et si 
vieillesse pouvait ! Middle age has both qualities. 
This forms the true summit of life, the glorious 
noon, if only we refuse to accept the envious sneers 
of the immature and the senile. Lads look on you 
as obsolete, old men as inexperienced. But every 
walk in life receives from its detractors some ques- 
tion-begging label. If you are religious, they call 
you a prig; if disillusioned, a worldling; if learned, 
a pedant; if unlearned, a journalist; if a Con- 
servative, a reactionary; if a Socialist, a Bolshevik. 
Take no thought for these labels; remember only 
the privileges, virtues, temptations, and respon- 
sibilities of your period. It is immensely difficult 
to be middle-aged with grace and accuracy. But 
you have solid, if quiet, compensations. 

First, you realize yourself: you know what you 
are. At length you can be yourself, for only now 
have you attained an authentic personality. After 
the ferment of youth, when one almost slew one- 
self with the struggle to be original, one finds on 
the fortieth birthday that one can be original 
without effort. In early years you are like Mr. 
Wells’s invisible man. In order to make himself 
seen at need he was compelled to attach a paste- 
board nose to his phantom lineaments; so the 
young man ties affectations on himself, in order 
to create the illusion that he has a spiritual exist- 
ence. At forty you wear your own nose. You 
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realize your personality, and find it very like other 
people’s. This discovery would have caused an 
unpleasant shock at twenty-five; to-day you accept 
the fact with resignation, if not complacency, for 
it has dawned upon you that the best way of 
appreciating life 1s to be commonplace. You do 
not mind being one of the crowd. Ambition does 
not survive that illuminating birthday. Alexander, 
it is true, sighed for more worlds to conquer; but 
he died at thirty-three. Napoleon, it is true, carried 
his passion into mature years; but that is why his 
English contemporaries called him a monster. 
We others sink into the landscape. 

Secondly, we know what we like. This noble 
phrase is almost monopolized by intellectual 
dramatic critics as the alleged slogan of those play- 
goers whom (one gathers) they would love to burn 
alive. But I am giving it a straightforward, non- 
contemptuous sense. We know what we like, 
even if our likes are mostly disguised antipathies, 
as we saw. Our early years are wasted in thinking 
we like what we are told to like. The Boy’s Own 
Paper has forced myriads of lads to eat buns in 
bed when they would far rather have been asleep; 
morbidly breezy fathers have hustled them into cold 
tubs and collecting British Moths. Tradition leads 
them a few years later into unupholstered racing- 
eights or through quagmires in pursuit of a ball 
which they are notallowed to retain. Manufacturers 
hypnotize them into atrociously difficult and in- 
sanely complicated games of billiards or tennis, 
perch them upon detonating motor-cycles, thrust 
between their jaws sinfully expensive and labyrin- 
thine patent pipes. You are even invited to furnish 
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your home with pipe-bowl polish (in air-tight tins, 
probably—the ingenious manufacturer is always 
a week ahead of the most reckless purchaser). It 
is quite true that these disturbers of the King’s 
lieges purvey poison for every age : you may find 
elderly folk just as mechanically rabid about 
‘““movements’’ as undergraduates about beer: 
they have been told that is what they like, or (more 
insidiously) what everyone else likes. But middle- 
aged people, if only they refuse to be bullied by 
youth and age, know what really appeals to them. 
Though these things differ with each of us, the 
lists have common characteristics: they are short, 
and they are simple. All you have to do is to be 
honest. Confess: you like cold pheasant, and 
taking off your collar an hour before bedtime; the 
rest is vanity. Or perhaps it is playing with child- 
ren, or shopping, or being told you look over- 
worked, or flirtation, or cutting open a new book, 
or breakfasting in bed, or receiving fat unexpected 
parcels—always delights simple, elementary and 
few. Of course you do other things, but all your 
banking, philanthropy, carpentering, is a mere 
background to the delicious moment, that heure 
verte of the day, when you enter your own little 
paradise which appears to others so trumpery or 
dismal. Don’t reply that you are an exception, 
that you love your work. What you truly enjoy 
is some trivial aspect of it—the chair in which 
you do your banking, the colour of your cheques, 
the crinkliness of the bits of sawdust. Men imagine 
they wish to enter Parliament because they can 
do work of national importance, as the scornful 
phrase ran during the war. In reality they desire 
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the succulent perquisites, the constable’s salute 
and kicking-off at charity football matches. No 
one enjoys being a parent: the charm lies in those 
deliciously neat little lines in the baby’s knuckles. 

Thirdly, you find yourself coming into line with 
the human race. All those coarse, vulgar, popular 
prejudices which you spurned so celestially in the 
debating club, all those facile, silly generaliza- 
tions of the other man in the railway-carriage 
(what a fool he always is!)—turn out to be true. 
Women you find incapable of logic. Progress is 
an illusion: the world moves, not along a straight 
line, but in uncomely loops. Politics are a dirty 
game. The working-classes should be made to 
toe the line. Your own nation is after all the finest 
on earth. The higher education of women is a 
mistake, perhaps an impossibility. Young people 
are crude, bumptious, unsympathetic. There is 
nothing, when all’s said and done, to beat a slice 
of roast beef. All these convictions you find spring- 
ing up in the quiet recesses of your heart like 
fresh daffodils. To others your brain and spirit 
seem hopelessly adipose. In truth, having ceased 
to bother about the above topics you are free to 
enjoy real life, which is a series of details, not (as 
theorists suppose) a tight bunch of big generalities. 
With Dendy Sadler upon your walls, you can relish 
your whist (sic) without misgiving. 

But it is high time to rehearse the formidable 
temptations and dangers of middle age. Its most 
obvious vice is the pretence that you are still young. 
There are innumerable middle-aged men who 
would rather be accused of manslaughter than of 
sciatica, who poison their nights with fox-trots 
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and their days with cricket. ‘‘ A man is as young 
as he feels” is their boisterous chant. But the 
surest sign that you are not young is to discuss the 
question at all. And if they felt young they would 
not try to feel so. To enjoy middle age properly 
you must realize that you can at last cease bother- 
ing about traditional duties. So long as you re- 
member to eat less and walk even part of the way 
to your work, you may bid a happy farewell to 
that bugbear of “‘ keeping fit’ which devours so 
much time and energy in our earlier years. “ At 
forty a man is either a fool or a physician.” In 
other words, you have learnt that if you let Nature 
alone she will look after your health in anything 
save broken bones. Cease pretending to be young: 
you will deceive no one, and you will annoy your 
wife. Above all, avoid that ludicrous device of 
calling men of twenty-five “lads.” It was begun 
during the War by men of military age who 
wished to stay at home, and was intended by 
them to suggest that they themselves were dotards. 
It is too soon to use the phrase with an opposite 
purpose. 

Next, there is the temptation to pretend that 
you are important because you have gained ex- 
perience, forsooth. Of course, lazy old men and 
pleasure-chasing youngsters will flatter you in 
this idea simply to get you to undertake all the 
work. But beware of claiming experience unless 
you have had it. Usually you have not—other- 
wise we should less frequently hear from mature 
lips the words: “‘ I never heard of such a thing!”’ 
Having spent half a lifetime on this planet does 
not guarantee wisdom: your spirit may quite 
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easily have contracted instead of expanding. Was 
Methuselah ever as much a man of the world as 
Henry the Fifth ? When you note more and more 
frequently that dawning expression of respect 
upon the faces of your more youthful auditors, 
ask yourself whether it really is respect or surprise 
that you have any sense at all. Nothing thrives on 
thinner diet than self-complacency. What you 
think weightiness is perchance only your special 
form of bumptiousness. This brings me to the 
third and gravest temptation attached to middle 
age. 

Thirdly, then, note that each phase of life as it 
opens finds its peculiar type of conceit waiting 
and ready. The girl of seventeen quotes verbatim 
trivial remarks addressed to her, because they 
begin with “‘ Miss Jones’ instead of ‘‘ Edith.” 
The university freshman is a byword, but the 
same spirit pervades all educational ranks. Punch 
some years ago portrayed a man talking to a dis- 
sipated-looking hobbledehoy: ‘‘ I suppose you'll 
be leaving school soon?” “‘ Garn!” was the 
reply. ‘* Been out o’ work six munce.” The elderly 
man overthrows all arguments and half the creeds 
with his watchword, ‘‘ At my time of life.’’ What 
newly-engaged people are like, how the man with 
a new car, a new baby, makes himself a social pest, 
the conversation of persons just back from their 
first visit to the Continent, are things well-known 
to all inhabitants of this vale of tears. The newly- 
elected professor, the boy after his first term at 
boarding-school—why continue the list which 
includes us all ? Now, we of forty are threatened 
by the most deadly brand of bumptiousness— 
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bullying. Mr. Shaw has put what I mean with 
consummate dexterity: ‘‘ Every man over forty 
is a scoundrel.’’ Let us not waste time in com- 
piling lists, headed by Socrates and St. Paul, 
designed to show that Mr. Shaw is—well, that 
he is over forty. Like all great talkers, he has put 
the truth by means of what is formally false, for 
brevity’s sake. Nearly everyone past the meridian 
of life (yes, here is the phrase: you shall wait no 
longer) is engaged in dodging real work. Many 
of us, thank Heaven, have employers who make 
us work, so that our evasion is sporadic, cramped, 
lacking in mellowness and continuity. But the 
rest ! How much we do is largely in our own 
hands, and we have perfected the technique of 
our business. Leaving to the comic-press office- 
boy his moribund grandmother, we pursue devices 
which would deceive most experts, if the experts 
were not also over forty, and in the game with us. 
Our consciences are too powerful for us to lie on 
the sofa all day, too weak to force real work upon 
us. So we have invented two magnificent remedies. 
If we go to the office every day we do “ organiza- 
tion ”’; if we keep away from the office, we perform 
“ public service.” Either we are the brains of the 
business with our hands on the levers, or we are 
the directing force of public life, with our fingers 
on the national pulse. 

The trouble about both these activities lies here, 
that they are not pure, but applied, hypocrisy. 
“ Organization” and “‘ public service” alike con- 
sist in making other people work, not at what 
is useful, nor at what they like, nor even at what 
we like, but at something which shall most effec- 
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tively produce the illusion that we are working 
ourselves. Consider the array of cab-drivers, care- 
takers, typists, secretaries, telegraph-boys, railway 
officials who rise early and use brain and muscle 
that we may go to some meeting and say: “ Gentle- 
men, I can no longer refrain from insisting that 
something be done with regard to this matter. | 
propose that it be drastically considered and re- 
ported on to the next meeting by a small com- 
mittee, and I beg to suggest the names of i 
four or five other wretches who have not been so 
quick as you or have not even troubled to attend. 
If you do this three times a week, and if the money 
involved is several thousand pounds, you are 
regarded by all and sundry as a strong man. The 
majority of town-councillors join these curious 
assemblies in order to foster their own self-esteem: 
they love to hear themselves called-Mr. Councillor 
This and Mr. Alderman That. But let us not 
dwell on derision of councillors: in every walk of 
life such people are found. Why is our unhappy 
land one festering mass of unneeded and insolvent 
societies ? Because someone wishes to be a secre- 
tary and dragoon the repentant members into 
“turning up without fail,’’ and someone else to 
be a treasurer and feed his paltry thirst for power 
by wrenching overdue contributions from their 
toil-seamed fingers. 

So does it come about that all the democrats 
are under forty. The reasons are two. The decent 
reason is, by that age the upright man has learnt 
that, whatever one’s political theories may be, 
nothing in the world can prevent affairs from fall- 
ing under the control of those who take the trouble 
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to follow and grasp details. The discreditable 
reason is that the less upright man’s passion, at 
the age of forty, is to bully—to order people 
about, to make himself felt, to put his foot down, 
to see that men with smaller salaries toe the line, 
pull themselves together, go through the whole 
drill-book of these moral gymnastics. The most 
curious part of the whole affair is that, despite 
their verbal sneers, the young surrender to the 
childish vanity of the old and (too often, alas!) 
of the middle-aged. Those “ revolts’ which ex- 
pend themselves frivolously upon latch-keys, 
styles of dress, and slang should be turned into 
fruitful social and administrative strikes. Con- 
sider the normal age of Anglican churchwardens 
and Nonconformist deacons. Some years ago I 
myself was a member of a Body numbering almost 
sixty; | was the only member under forty years 
of age, and there was but one other under fifty. 
Yet this Body governed a college containing well- 
nigh a thousand students. If we possessed, and 
acted upon, a conception of what affairs are like, 
what human beings are like, every such assembly 
would have a statute that at least one-third of its 
members must be under forty: were I younger I 
should no doubt advocate far more drastic reform. 
But the truth is, nearly all our public bodies exist, 
not to perform real work (that is done by the in- 
visible subordinates), but to flatter the weaknesses 
of persons who, if they happened to be poor and 
shabby, would be the byword of the casual ward. 

Middle age, like most other things which hap- 
pen to us, is what we make it. That growing sense 
of the small value in nearly everything that touches 
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us, brings to some a slow asphyxiation: the horizon 
narrows, and shapes of dreariness begin to hem 
their path. On others it has quite the opposite 
effect: for them is reserved the chief blessing of 
maturity—to realize how few things matter yet 
how greatly they matter. Most houses would 
become more habitable if the occupants flung half 
the contents out of the window; and the sagacious 
man’s pathway from forty to fifty is strewn with 
the alleged treasures of which he has emptied his 
pockets. Trace his progress by the societies of 
which he has ceased to be a member, the books 
which he no longer means to read some day, the 
trousers-press, the tennis-racquets, the prospec- 
tuses; above all, the letters. So he goes on his ever 
less encumbered way, caring for naught but his 
family, his religion, three friends and the only 
sound way to mend a fire. His single weakness is 
that he remembers his age, ponders the charac- 
teristics of his growing years, and may even be so 
morbid as to write an essay on the subject. 
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THOUGHTLESs precisians will tell you that 
the railway companies made a mistake when they 
abolished second-class compartments: ‘‘ By pay- 
ing a trifle more you could make certain of a seat 
when the thirds were crowded.” They forgot to 
add that you became a quivering mass of uneasy 
pride. 

Who and what, you asked, are these fellow- 

passengers—brutes for whom you were too good, 
or snobs for whom you were not good enough ? 
And till the question was answered you knew not 
how to behave. How to behave—yes, for in a 
second-class compartment you have to show 
definite behaviour. The bestial casualness of the 
other two classes will not serve. Here you must 
assert yourself, get things settled with the other 
inmates. And how? It is against the rules to blurt 
out: “ Look here! Are you a miserly profiteer or 
a spendthrift proletarian ? I am prepared to cringe 
or be cringed to. But, by Heaven, I must know 
where I stand!’ No; you are compelled to squint 
at his newspaper and draw therefrom your horo- 
scope, to offer a cigarette and see whether he 
accepts it (third), declines it (first), or says, “‘ After 
you, sir (another clue-hunter, curse him!). 

All this misery has been swept like an evil dream 
‘from most of our railway-systems. What we have 
there escaped may still be realized by penetrating 
into analogous resorts. On my first visit to a 
London theatre I sat in a region called (I believe) 
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the balcony ; or was it the second circle? My error 
soon came home to me. In the gallery you eat 
oranges and enjoy the play. In the stalls you eat 
chocolates and enjoy talking about the play. But 
in the second circle you spend your time con- 
vincing your neighbours that you are out of your 
element, your spiritual home being the boxes. To 
this end you need two pieces of apparatus: a pene- 
trating equine voice, and a friend to whom osten- 
sibly you address your clever little phrases of 
self-exculpation. Clever, that is, if you can manage 
it; but the vital need is to ‘‘ get home.” It may be 
necessary to take the gloves off, as on my own first 
night, when a lady near me leaned forward and 
with poking finger vociferated: “ When I came 
befaw, I was in thait bawx.”’ Next in order of finesse 
should rank: ““ Whyever did we come here, James? 
I know absolutely nobody.” A great deal better, 
because more exquisitively offensive, is: “ What 
a delightfully quaint place! I really must come up 
here again.” 

But experts and crude performers alike are 
lacerated inwardly by frenzied doubt. How to tell 
whether their neighbours are properly impressed ? 
Be of good cheer, industrious friends! Half of them 
are consumed with envy, as you may tell by their 
competing clamours, and the other half are trying to 
get back at you by the difficult method of pregnant 
silence. The woman next to you saw the original 
version of the play in Paris, and the fact has gone 
to her head like strong wine; but her escort has 
deserted her for the moment, and all the succulent 
triumph which is rightly hers must be conveyed 
by the countenance alone. She hopes you read 
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her correctly. You do, perhaps; and, filled with 
rancour, you smash the creature. ‘‘ Do excuse me,” 
you say in the interval, ‘‘ but you’re looking rather 
bored. I’m so sorry! My husband hoped that 
everyone would be able to appreciate the work.” 
She will find that hard to over-trump. 

Even to-day, as was reluctantly hinted above, 
you cannot altogether escape the thing in trains, 
especially if you visit the Continent. When I was 
setting out thither for the first time, I fell into 
perplexity at Charing Cross Station. All those 
who were booked for the Continent were swank- 
ing—yes, gentle reader, the word has come at 
last—swanking (I say) at those who were not so 
booked. The porters, with that miraculous re- 
action to atmosphere which marks all railwaymen 
south of Trent and east of Severn, infused into 
their normal politeness a delicious touch of the 
family retainer. I wondered. Each of these voy- 
agers was showing off at someone, some wretch 
who, as the Continental Express gathered speed, 
would slouch drearily away past glamourless book- 

stalls and catch a bus to Cricklewood. What 
would they do, in the train and later, surrounded 
only by persons who shared their glory? I might 
have known. Before that Cricklewood ’bus was 
ever caught the travellers had begun to divide 
themselves into sheep and goats—those who had 
been abroad before and those who hadn’t. Oh, 
the fumbling ready-to-wear look of the goats! 

My memory enshrines an elderly lady in a 
second-class compartment of the Calais-Paris 
train. I forgot to mention that almost all the 
offenders I have been discussing were women. 
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And on the Continent they are elderly women. 
Not always, however. I remember an Englishman 
who was journeying back from Switzerland with 
his wife and two young sons—a master, if ever 
there was one. He was sorely handicapped, for 
when he ‘‘ mounted ” at Sion with his family and 
their massed alpenstocks, he found my companion 
and myself installed. For all the poor fellow knew 
we were finishing the Overland Route and might 
produce brick-tea from our pockets at any moment. 
But he was of the bull-dog breed. First, he skil- 
fully created in that small compartment the almost 
visible efgy of an English Father’s Duty of teach- 
ing his boys to find their way about the world: 
and then—how he scored off them at us! His 
savoir-vivre bounced from the effigy to the boys, 
and from the boys to us, in lightning ricochets. 
He knew that in French lavatory-compartments 
the soap is powder and is kept in a tube of sorts. 
Yes, but did we know that he knew ? Was he to 
sit for hours under the shadow of our brick-tea 
without telling us of the powdered soap? Of 
course, he could not convey the taunt to us directly, 
but . . . “I say, you boys, your hands are fright- 
fully grubby. Why didn’t you let Johan groom 
your mules? Be off and wash.” Exeunt boys. 
Loud remarks between the parents as to their long 
journey in the saddle before reaching the train. 
(“ Anyhow I bet we started earlier to-day than 
you did, you brutes ! ””) Re-enter boys, damp and 
disgusted. “‘ Such a sell, father! No soap!” The 
paternal eye gleamed. ‘“‘ No soap? You’re sure?” 
Boys: ‘‘ Yes, quite.’’ The father curtly explained 
how to extract the stuff. “‘ And let that be a lesson 
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to cocksure little boys.’’ And so it went on—his 
infernal game of fives. 

But the elderly lady in the Calais-Paris express 
has awaited us long enough. First, of course, she 
established herself as an old traveller. “‘ Every 
time I’ve gone to Florence I’ve said I would stop 
at Turin, and now I’m determined.” A few minutes 
of this, and the inoffensive middle-aged couple 
near her were bound fast to her chariot-wheels. 
Intent on enlarging her phylacteries, she glanced 
about. On her other side was a nondescript young 
lady, immersed in a book—not worth consider- 
ing, except as background. If a star-shell contain- 
ing rich intimacies about Shepheard’s Hotel at 
Cairo were exploded above her head, she would 
only answer, “ Oh, yes.’’ Opposite to the nonde- 
script sat myself, reading Babbitt and looking 
as sulky as a bear. Through my skin I felt her 
appraising glance. But my appearance bafled her. 
‘Those spectacles—was I a professor ? Then what 
had become of my beard and the lovely daughter 
keeping guard over me and my “formula” ? 
That physique—a pugilist, perhaps? The eye 
sought in vain for cauliflower ears and smart foot- 
work. Her glance passed to her vis-a-vis. Alas! 
He was a young Hindu, reading nothing, doing 
nothing—only looking. By this time the hungry 
female would have attacked any mere Britisher 
quite recklessly with ‘‘ I suppose this is your first 
visit to France ?’’—a desperate Muzio Gambit, 
risking hideous overthrow on the chance of spec- 
tacular victory. But not with this child of the un- 
fathomable East, dreaming (belike) of Krishnu 
and Nirvana. So she fell back in good order on 
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the married pair, told them where Etaples lay, 
and pointed out huts used by “ our boys.”’ Her 
manner of discussing the landscape suggested 
that it had been set for her behoof like a dinner- 
table. At last we slid through a large station, and 
she attacked the nondescript girl. “ That was 
Amiens, wasn’t it?’’ You see? Such a perfect 
familiarity that without any coarse craning of the 
neck... . . Why did she ask? She can’t have 
wanted to get out: that kind of person has always 
seen Amiens before. She can’t have wanted to 
make conversation: the nondescript was intently 
reading. No; all she needed was the ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
which should provide a verbal expression of allegi- 
ance. Unfortunately for all this filmy dexterity, 
it wasn’t Amiens. The girl raised her eyes, and, 
speaking for the first and last time, said : ‘“‘ No, 
Abbeville.” 

Simple words, as are all words meet for great 
occasions. My heart sang hymns at Heaven’s 
gate. The creature was quelled, brought to earth. 
Soon she would say she was dying for a cup of 
tea, or ask if Cook and Son had an office in Paris. 
Ring out, wild bells! . . . I triumphed too soon. 
Leaning forward to the Hindu, she said: “I 
wonder if you would mind changing places with 
me?’ There was not the shadow of a reason 
visible or alleged. He was to be added to the bag, 
that was all. I trembled. Whatever Mirza Ali said, 
another superhuman display impended. But it 
was in truth a wonderful day. No word passed 
his purple lips. Silently he rose, gave her his place, 
and sat down ‘in hers, still looking. And when she 
eet te to me, | was fast asleep. 
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SATIATED promenaders in Roath Park, Car- 
diff, may observe, as they turn at last from con- 
templation of the amiable prospect afforded by 
the lake and its rising background, two objects of 
unexpected quality which, by presenting their 
backs to the refreshment-house, may seem to 
acknowledge a consciousness of their own in- 
trusion, but find themselves thereby confronting 
and making proffer of friendship, or, at the least, 
of association, with birches and pleasure-boats 
no less alien from their shape and history. These are 
two captured German field-guns, placed there at 
the end of the War by a Parks Committee not 
so much victory-flushed, we are to suppose, as 
infected by that desire to edify which seems en- 
demic among committees. Assuredly there are 
few more potent stimulants of the ruminating 
intellect than a piquant contrast. Imagination must 
put forth a signal effort if it is to combine the 
frightful scenes, amid which these great weapons 
performed their proper or native function, with 
the suburban trimness of our local and minia- 
ture Lucerne. It is an effort happily unthought-of 
by the urchins who clamber upon the gunners’ 
seats or slap with grimy little paws the smooth 
barrels whence may have sped the very shell— 
but enough! Like the small fry of doomed Troy, 
funem manu contingere gaudent: they fondle the 
instruments of doom and intrude unknowingly 
upon the tragic stage. 
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To me, at least, one Sunday morning this con- 
trast between former activity and the present tran- 
quillity of obsolescence came with a sudden sense 
of beauty as my glance fell upon these martial relics, 
and there entered unbidden into my thoughts 
the perfect phrase which a great lyric poet has 
employed to fix that beauty for ever: senet guiete. 
In a light-hearted yet moving little composition 
of but twenty-seven iambics, Catullus tells the 
story of his old yacht, capable in its heyday of 
showing the heels to any craft afloat, whether the 
sweeps were out in calm or sail was spread. With 
her he has navigated all the waters of the Levant, 
yet she is but a tiny ship, for all her stout heart: 
her master brought her on her own keel many 
miles up the River Po, and later through the shal- 
low reaches of “‘smooth-sliding Mincius’’ into the 
land-locked water that lapped the foundations of 
his villa, his own incomparable Lago di Garda. 
There she lies peacefully moored, reflecting upon 
her stormy youth—how she scudded past the shore 
of the threatening Adriatic, or voyaged to glorious 
Rhodes, or along the choppy Sea of Marmora. 
So his verses trace her back to the grim Euxine, 
beside which, upon the summit of Mt. Cytorus, 
her pre-maritime infancy was passed as a leaf- 
crowned coppice whose foliage endowed the moun- 
tain with murmurous utterance. Thereafter she 
gallantly bore her master over all those raging 
narrow seas, welcoming alike the gale on her port 
or starboard or astern. 

But this is past: now, in her tranquil age, 

She muses at her moorings, dedicate 

To. thee, twin Castor, and thee, Castor’s twin. 
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Sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 
Senet quiete, seque dedicat tibi 
Gemelle Castor, et gemelle Castoris. 
Senet quiete—age is upon her, and tranquillity. 
So, too, after more parlous dangers and conflicts 
loudlier celebrated, the Victory herself swung in 
the Portsmouth tideway, half her grandeur to 
be herein discerned, that she was obsolete and all 
the more precious because she would be nothing 
but a symbol, making Cowper’s stanzas upon the 
Royal George appear but pretentious imaginings. 
Let those curious of pathos and ingenious in the 
complication of sentiment fail not to observe, that 
it is in this pure and unweakened contrast that the 
mystery lodges: a career of storm and adventure 
followed by long years of sunlit peace. Seek not 
in thy affection for Dickens to place beside the 
nameless clipper of the Roman lyrist and the 
oaken Queen of Trafalgar that other famous 
superannuation, the boat of Daniel Peggotty, 
master-mariner. After an honest career among 
the mackerel, cod, and fog-banks, to be set up 
egregiously upon serra firma as a mere house, 
witness internally of suppers and chit-chat as the 
whale of Scripture became the ignominious arbour 
of Jonah’s lamentations—this, albeit an useful 
old age, shows little of dignity-or the comeliness 
of desuetude. To embark so late upon a new way 
of life argues enterprise, but shows oblivion of 
the sunset beauty which utter inertia spreads. 
Who, when his wars are past and wounds have 
cicatrized into decorations, would not choose 
rather to be a Chelsea pensioner than a commiss- 
ionare at the portals of some gaudy musical diver- 
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tisement, whistling for cabs and imputing by his 
presence merits to a performance which his own 
spectacular and trepidous duties preclude him 
from witnessing? Yet have such functionaries 
at least the excuse that tissues cannot be renewed 
by the contemplation of medals or the memory 
of regal handshakings; whereas Peggotty’s boat 

. | Why could she not vegetate like Argo, 
falling piece by piece upon the shingle, even 
though one of her timbers in its descent should 
slay her Jason ? 

Yet are there perversions more abhorrent, 
enacted by those who trade upon our feelings and 
make bazaar-wares of such dereliction. So shall 
you see in the newspapers advertisement of gar- 
den-seats made from the beams of battleships, or 
paper-weights that once were shells. Better the 
Peggottian survival than this hawking of mutilated 
veterans. Something of awe resides still in the 
most crudely bedizened mummy, but your true 
antiquary turns sick when “‘ Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.’’ Or shall we 
tear down the dusty flags of half-forgotten and 
disbanded regiments, hurrying them forth into 
the cold daylight from their retirement amid the 
timbers of sleepy parish churches or the vaulting 
of Westminster, and slice them up for cushion- 
covers or patchwork quilts? Out upon these prag- 
matic days, which would have all things useful, and 
cannot vend even a sweetmeat without some doltish 
brag that it is nutritious as well as toothsome! 
We furbish all up and apologize for the mild glow 
of senility. Nay, even the respectable manufac- 
turer who puts up my tobacco must needs admonish 
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me that it is “‘ old-fashioned, but choicely good!”’ 
“But” quotha! 

Enough. Such transports of resentment accord 
but ill with our theme. I have done with cannon 
and ships, and bethink me of architectural relics. 
Yet here we stand upon the entry to a new digres- 
sion. Another time must be taken to hymn fitly— 
si quem numina laeva sinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo 
—the black-brown arches of Whitby defying 
from their cliff the briny tempests of Greenland, 
Tintern Abbey shedding her age-worn charm 
through “green pastures and beside the still 
waters,” the empty choir of Bolton amid Wharfe- 
dale woods, where peace descends upon the soul 
like a garment. These are no evidences of ours, 
for though they pass indeed an old age of tran- 
quillity, their earlier time was seldom tempestuous, 
their most strenuous endeavour lying in acts of 
devotion and benevolence. Concerning the obso- 
lete military architecture which steeps our land- 
scape in melancholic romance, let those write 
whom Clio has blessed with knowledge, and whose 
“trembling ears’’ (tremulous with fervour, not 
with length) Apollo himself has touched as he 
touched that poet’s who placed his masque in 
Ludlow Castle. Such scribes or bards shall inquire 
whether it was fulfilment or desecration to enact 
the Prince of Wales’s investiture in the time- 
touched Castle of Carnarvon. 

Of towns, too, these rhapsodes shall tell, musing 
upon those which, once the scene of civil broil or 
kaleidoscopic pageant or valorous siege, are now 
but the monuments of themselves, tarnished 
caskets of memory. Earliest, perchance, of this 
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school is that Sulpicius who sought to console 
Cicero for the death of his only daughter by a 
letter showing the true philosophic bent. After 
more familiar reflections, he continues: “‘ Let me 
tell you an incident which gave me substantial 
consolation, in the hope that it will diminish your 
own grief. On my way back from Asia I was sail- 
ing from Aegina towards Megara, and began to 
contemplate the scenery which lay around me. 
Behind lay Aegina, in front Megara; on the right 
hand was the Piraeus, on the left Corinth—towns 
which in the past saw the height of prosperity, 
but now present a spectacle of overthrow and 
ruin. My thoughts began to run in this channel: 
‘What ! Do we petty men cherish resentment 
for the death of one of us through nature or vio- 
lence, us whose life must naturally be but a span, 
when 


The corpses of so many towns together 
Lie, whelmed in ruin ? 


Come, my friend, brace yourself with the recollec- 
tion that you were born to mortality!’ Believe me, 
that thought strengthened me notably.” Many 
have melodiously mused upon the brevity of our 
life, from Homer’s hero who in mid-battle found 
time to declare (amid much else) that ‘as is the 
generation of leaves, so is that of men,’’ down to 
the kindly though awful magician who summed 
his knowledge in the apophthegm 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
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But few have brought so close to our blood the 
folly of impatience as this pagan prefect of Achaea. 
Yet is this no time to ponder over dead towns : 
our thought is for those that survive their tumul- 
tuous youth. Pompeii is no place for your moralist, 
still less the timid exponent of senile loveliness 
and fragrance. Her present existence is not a 
survival, but an exhumation; not the long-drawn 
sunset of age, but an artificial preservation of 
middle life, as you may see an eel curiously sus- 
pended in spirits. Pompeii holds instruction not 
for men, but only for archeologists. Therefore I 
felt no incongruity in that I beheld it on a bright 
afternoon of spring. And by an equally deft 
orchestration on the part of those powers who 
direct the steps of simple-hearted wayfarers, it 
was a tranquil summer night when I paced the 
streets and squares of Pisa. Here in verity was a 
city of placid old age ! This busy port of ancient 
Etruria, this mediaeval home of enterprise and 
splendour, which so long outfaced the arms of 
Florence and the diplomacy of the Medici, has 
now taken her resolution to pass the long re- 
mainder of time in majestic inertia, all the vicissi- 
tudes of her splendid past streaming quietly 
through her suspended memory as the phan- 
tasmagoria of human progress, battles and achieve- 
ments supplied the eternal dream of Phillips’s 
Endymion. 

She has taken her resolution, I say, for (truth 
to tell) one would suppose some _half-human 
obstinacy in Pisa’s indifference to modern changes. 
An ingenious crier-up of her merits as a great city 
of the Risorgimento might find a hundred items 
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for some appetizing prospectus. Let me say 
nothing of her University (indeed I know nothing); 
for are not all Universities in two categories— 
either (if old) fortresses of mediaevalism, or (if 
new) pert seminaries ? But Pisa is an important 
centre of Tuscan commerce. She has some forty 
or fifty thousand inhabitants. Every year sees 
enacted a famous race-meeting. She has her hotels, 
replete (that sanctified word!) with lifts and con- 
fort anglais. But she digests them all and dreams 
on. Her horse-races, I take it, disturb her essential 
quietude no more than the cricket-week dispels 
the ancient aroma of Canterbury. Nay, fancy 
whispers that these seeming disloyalties are but 
the devisings of whatever authorities (supra- 
mundane these, beyond doubt) have in their keep- 
ing the unhurried calm of such late-sequestered 
cities. “‘ Let us,” they murmur, “thrust upon 
these dreaming streets something boisterous and 
crude which, by its utter failure to disturb, shall 
approve the potency of what otherwise were set 
down as helpless and awaiting its destroyer.”’ In 
this spirit they devised the Cambridge May Week, 
the Carnival of Venice, and the soirées of the Royal 
Society. 

For her hotels—one of them, at least—myself 
can answer. Never has aught so uncanny happened 
to me in such prosaic-seeming surroundings. 
Well-placed upon the Lung’ Arno, that hostelry 
attracted externally and appeared like all other 
hotels. And so, in one way, it was. But its addita- 
menta, its unholy agréments, mentioned in no 
advertisement, unassessed in any bill—to this 
hour do they ride my memory with an effect, not 
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indeed of terror, nor of repulsion, but of an un- 
natural stillness, a patient, almost a sublime ac- 
quiescence. Now, here my less somnolent readers 
mutter: ‘“ Rubbish! Italian hotels out of the 
season always give one the blues.’’ Maybe; I am 
in no mood to convert the incredulous, startle the 
flippant, or appal the arrogant. To me the whole 
hotel, the whole city, resembled that town of Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood’s story—d cause du sommeil 
et des chats, and the rest; yet did my visit to Pisa 
antedate by some years the first of my numerous 
perusals. 

The centre of that hotel’s life was a waiter— 
the waiter, 1 should say, for my memory retains 
no other. Be re-assured: nothing criminal was 
performed by him, or indeed by us. It was his 
way of enacting the usual that steeped us in dread. 
Conversing in scared undertones, we would work 
furtively through a dish amid the gathering gloom, 
while he stood gazing out of window at the dusk- 
filled stream, his back hinting at the profundity 
of his primeval reveries. Surely he was older than 
this Etruscan city, coeval with the Sphinx and as 
mysterious. At any moment we expected to see 
him dilate into some portentously winged Assyrian 
monster, or vanish amid unearthly odours and 
elfin music. And yet, as we finished the course 
and laid down our implements without a faintest 
clatter or tinkle, behold, he was present at one’s 
elbow, pretending on the instant to be an ordinary 
menial, and betraying no hint of the terrific 
mystery whereof but a moment ago he was the 
offspring and the hierophant. Since that day (as 
the magazine-stories phrase it) I have never seen 
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him again. He it was who, later in the evening, 
owing perhaps to my defective Italian, perhaps to 
his own hellish instincts, provided us with whisky 
instead of biscuits. 

As soon as dinner was over, my companions 
and I stole forth into the dark streets and made 
our way up a long desolate road in the direction 
of the Cathedral. Our words fell into the silence 
like nocturnal frogs plopping into a pool. Some 
such remark I did in fact make, thereby evoking 
from one of my friends a gem of description: 
ee. has a bustling voice.” The adjective 
filled me with joy, so that I laughed. Laughter 
with me, I gather from my more brutal acquain- 
tances, is a form of disease; at any rate, I have 
heard laughter described as infectious. This time 
the contagion spread. As my merriment rose upon 
the air, a startled dog on the other side of the 
wall began to give tongue, which moved me to 
fresh uproar. Our antiphony aroused a second 
dog, some two hundred yards away; and before 
we reached the Cathedral the whole of Pisa was 
traversed by a chain or zone of perhaps twenty 
yelping hounds. Even this was but a ripple upon 
that immense quietude, the jewel in an Ethiop’s 
ear. And later, as we sat darkling upon the steps 
of the Baptistry, my hand roamed gropingly over 
time-worn intricate sculptures that graced the 
column behind me, and even a garish tramcar 
swooping along close by was powerless to dispel 
the potent spirit of mediaeval dignity and charm. 
Senet quiete. 

Thus the genius loci at places like Pisa, and the 
waters upon which the yacht of Catullus and 
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Nelson’s flagship passed the twilight of their days, 
are an indispensable element in this loveliness of 
tranquil old age. Who would realize in his bones 
this necessity must examine the obsolete ungraced 
by such relevance of spatial and atmospheric 
amenity. Let him enter a museum, and the truth 
will grow abundantly manifest. By its Grecian 
origin the word museum suggests a home of the 
Muses; yet whoso visits them now will usually 
find them out. Let me not be misunderstood. 
We have improved upon the barbarous and un- 
scientific past (have we not ?), and our modern 
museums make in effect no claim save to present 
an ordered assemblage of objects which shall 
suggest and facilitate the study of realen, Truly 
a noble claim, nobly (I doubt not) substantiated. 
Nevertheless, they supply per accidens the proof 
of my assertion. Our visitor’s eye, nine times out 
of ten, lights first upon a stuffed zebu presented 
by the local member of Parliament. This is not 
the tranquillity of old age, but the obscene rigour 
of mummydom; the creature smells like a hospital. 
He teaches us what a zebu looks like, but himself 
has suffered in the process. Often in my visits to 
the Zoological Gardens at Bellevue, Manchester, 
did I observe, not without envy of his strength 
and insouciance, a huge and filthy rhinoceros, 
wallowing in mud and the miscellaneous garbage 
left over from his simple yet untidy repasts. 
One day, like the hoary-headed swain in Gray’s 
“Elegy,” “I missed him on th’ accustomed ” 
spot. In a neat cage I later found him, dead— 
and stuffed. All was trim and comely, even the 
straw littered uselessly around his unconscious 
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hoofs. There he stood frozen for ever in a per- 
manent gape; and—Heavens!—the creature was 
clean ! O obtrusive moralists of this age, who will 
have it that cleanliness is next to godliness, gaze 
upon that rhinoceros and agnize your error! As 
well give Stonehenge a coat of pink paint! Better, 
since the animal must succumb to the scythe which 
regards neither kings nor pachyderms—better to 
have interred him decently and suffered the studi- 
ous of zoology to infest some other spot. Or, if 
material survival be insisted upon, let us even 
recant something of what we said concerning 
garden-seats and battleships, and ask: Why not 
use these blanket-like swathings of rich rubbery 
hide ? The fancy envisages some more than alder- 
manic gown. . . . And Balzac’s masterpiece gives 
instruction, how the skin of a wild ass, though 
scraped and banged, nailed-down or dosed with 
chemicals, may yet retain its citizenship of the 
animate kingdom, engendering strange com- 
plexities of conduct and passion. 

Yet do these indecent cheatings of the tomb 
show more fairly in museums than in the care of 
private and less wary custodians. How often have 
we seen and pitied those parrots, salmon, or 
foxes, the pride of an earlier generation, slowly 
wilting behind the glass, and (as their upholstery 
grew lax) descending into an out-at-elbows raffish- 
ness of aspect, sans eyes, sans teeth—a condition 
which, disgraceful in human kind, is infamous in 
a squirrel! Certain relatives of mine possessed 
and cherished a small white dog, which, all- 
unconscious of its foul destiny, one day broke 
its leg. In the end this poor beast had to be— 
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destroyed, I was at point to say, but no! It was, 
however, killed; whereupon, pity prevailing over 
prudence, its owner caused it to be stuffed. For 
years, it is to be conjectured (I was too young to 
know), all that was permanent of Spot sat proudly 
upon the hearthrug, confounding by its imper- 
turbability the visitors who stumbled over it. But 
at length housemaids grew tired of dusting or 
washing it, or of performing whatever detergent 
process is best adapted to such unhappy hoverers 
between genuine dogdom and the final dust. Its 
decline began. Dragging out existence as a paper- 
weight or foot-rest, how often must it have 
murmured through its varnished jaws, like Tith- 
onus in Tennyson, 


Release me, and restore me to the ground! 


But my own first acquaintance with it came after- 
wards, when, ransacking a box-room for card- 
board, I dislodged an old mattress and found 
myself gazing into the d/asé eyes of Spot. Even 
at that tender age my imagination was chilled by 
the heartless incongruity. Such animals had always 
(in my experience) raced upon the Town Moor, 
scratched themselves, fought their contemporaries. 
What was one of the tribe doing here, amope 
amid curtain-poles and forgotten fire-irons, and 

. and... yes! with dust upon his eyeballs! 
Ah, man! man! who dost mechanically standardize 
thy emotions, learn that love is sometimes best 
shown by forgetfulness. Whenever I hunted in 
that box-room, the imperfectly-defunct Spot would 
sooner or later emerge, in postures impossible to 
life. At last something detached one ear, his non- 
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canine ingredients slowly drifted into outer air, 
he became a mere apology for a dog and his place 
knew him no more. Such heart-breaking pretences 
of survival are but a solecism in duration, a mock 
put upon the genuine beauty of tranquil age. 
If now one considers of old books, methinks 
our critics (by this a fair and numerous company) 
at the word raise head and protest that, slumber 
peacefully as such ancient tomes may, neverthe- 
less they have no right upon this page, as not 
having lived through that stormy or perilous 
youth whereby obsolescence wins its sweetness. 
Such scorners and shallow dogmatics know naught 
of books. ‘‘ These,” say they lightly, ‘‘ are to be 
read,’’ and see no separate life or virtue in the book 
as a thing—I had almost said, as one of God’s 
creatures. Not so one citizen whom I knew. He, 
though not curiously learned, had yet the truth. 
Being afflicted with poor health, which indeed 
later made an end of him, he was persuaded to 
listen to those sectaries denominated variously 
Faith-healers, Christian Scientists, and (by some) 
Anointers. So it befell that a large packet of their 
writings came into his hands, which it was sug- 
gested he should buy. Being careful of coin as of 
health, he first applied to my friend J , asking 
his opinion. J , a man deeply read and no 
garbler of the truth, presently reported that these 
works were “‘ tosh ” (so he was pleased to term it). 
Whereat the sick man uttered this memorable 
sentence: ‘‘ Very likely; but the books, as books, 
are worth having.” And rightly said, in the spirit, 
if not the letter. A book may have value aside 
from its literary content—aye, and aside from 
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beauty of manual execution—by reason only of 
the physical vicissitudes through which it has 
passed. Think of those tattered and deliquescent 
manuscripts, whether papyrus, vellum, parch- 
ment, or paper, which have so often escaped 
annihilation by a hair’s breadth—snatched from 
imminent burning like the Codex Alexandrinus, 
snipped and shaped for tailors’ patterns like our 
own Great Charter; in perils oft, drenched by 
casual waters, trodden underfoot in pillage, buried 
as at Oxyrhynchus—and now reposing in regal 
honour amid the most secure recesses of august 
libraries. Senent quiete. And he who denies a 
tempestuous career to printed remembrancers 
has forgotten his own school-books, nor can have 
examined the row of Dickens’s novels upon the 
shelves of a Free Library, to say naught of those 
biblia abiblia, the telephone directory, the works 
of Baedeker, Ruff’s Guide to the Turf and a host 
of their congeners, which hover wistfully upon 
the frontier of literature, thumbed within an inch 
of their lives. I recall a Lewis and Short of the 
Sixth Form Room which was scarcely ever re- 
garded as a book; it served as anything, from a 
paper-weight to a ‘missile. Assuredly its comrade 
and fellow-sufferer, the Greek Lexicon of Liddell 
and Scott, was no better known in Cambridge as 
a mine of learning than as a means to master the 
elements of fixed-seat rowing. If, then, a volume, 
still possessed in our middle or advanced age, is 
redolent not only of midnight oil, Pindar and 
Aristotle, the Senate-House and Esquire Bedells, 
but also of the Pike and Fel (that famed riparian 
hostelry), of the unearthly quiet which lies upon 
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the reaches towards Ely, where (as you “ easied ”’ 
for a moment to heed your coach’s fluent oration) 
the buttercup and clover nodded in trustful in- 
timacy overhead, of the mad strain and exhilara- 
tion of the race, while the roaring from the bank 
sounded far distant, and all your soul was fixed 
upon the heaving shoulder-blades before you— 
why, if these are the petals of memory which 
faintly flutter as you turn the pages of your old 
Liddell and Scott, taken after twenty years from 
the quiet shelves, you will do well to think it some- 
what more than a heap of dead facts about part- 
icles and irregular verbs. 

How often, entering some ancient library, have 
we murmured: “‘ Who in the world reads these 
obsolete books ?”’ Further scrutiny has revealed 
one or two persons, here and there, with such 
volumes before them. But be not deceived. Those 
whom you have seen, or think you have seen, 
engaged upon such anachronistic perusal, those 
Ancient Mariners upon the Pacific Ocean of 
learning, with their reading-glasses, their un- 
conscionable umbrellas, their glances both wild 
and timid, are (I will wager) not reading the books. 
These mighty folios of Acta Sanctorum, these 
regiments of the early Atheneum, are not meant to 
be read, but rather to bear witness to the dignity 
of reading, a needed function and a noble, not to 
be fulfilled by your flimsy Fieldings and Words- 
worths. Enough has been done for bibliographical 
glory if the awed spectators in these degenerate 
times realize that somzone (the printer only, 
maybe, and the proof-reader) did in good sober- 
ness peruse every line and word. The Ancient 
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Mariners are not doing over again what has thus 
been done once for all by St. Thomas Aquinas 
upon his own Summa Theologiae. Their part is 
not to read, but to pay homage at the shrine 
of learning and primeval industry. They look 
into the pages, sinking trial-pits—what is called, 
sometimes, “dipping your nose into the book,” 
and, sometimes “* prosecuting research.’’ Look at 
the volumes as they stand upon the ten-times 
varnished shelves, surmounted by the sculptured 
double-rose or mitre of august donors, rising like 
some vast cliff above you, the richly mellow 
leather crumbling from them into the river of 
Time! Senent quiete: the tranquil touch of years is 
their fit handling, not the eager grasp of fact- 
thirsty creatures of a day. 

This holy truth, that books may attain the rank 
of sublime illegibility, was first revealed to me 
some fifteen years ago in Edinburgh. Learning 
that the lofty Gothic memorial of Sir Walter Scott 
enshrines in its summit a museum wherein are 
guarded sundry volumes—whether composed by 
that great man, or merely owned, I know not, as 
you shall presently learn—I made inquiry of an 
elderly wight who lurked in the ground-floor, 
and who duly received our entrance-money. After 
toiling up some seventy stairs, we reached the 
door of the Sanctum, only to find it locked. Bang- 
ings and ejaculations proved ineffectual to evoke 
response from that seclusion, and we descended 
in dudgeon—iuconsulu abeunt, sedemque odere 
Sibyllae. Nhen I complained to the one-headed 
Cerberus below, he replied, with a demeanour 
in which surprise and reproof were nicely blended: 
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“It’s half-past twelve, and the man has gone to 
his dinner.” “Then don’t you think,” said I, 
“that you might have told us before we climbed 
the stairs for nothing ?”’ He glared at me with 
the disdain of a millennial pyramid and replied: 
“That’s been the arrangement for seventy-two 
years.” Being young and thoughtless, I exclaimed: 
“Then it’s time such a system was altered,” and 
flung away, not waiting for his rejoinder, which 
in all likelihood ran thus: “‘ Ah, foolish one! 
Enough that those books are there. Read, if read 
you must, your red sevenpennies and your three- 
and-sixpenny Thomas Hardys; but leave the Scott 
Memorial Library unprofaned. It exists beauti- 
fully. You have paid your twopence. Go! ”’ 

From all these relics may we draw comfort and 
admonition. There is a time to hurry and a time 
to be still. Majestic fragrant indolence is among 
the rarer graces of life, an essence not to be dis- 
tilled save from many years of experience and 
endeavour. Amid the ruminating silence of the 
final years, our human span at length interprets 
itself as part of eternity, and our bustling enter- 
prises are revealed as but a childish pastime against 
that infinite background. To gaze upon that eter- 
nal prospect becomes a sufficient interest and 
occupation. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time 
hath made. 


A true philosopher, the aged quietist is “‘ a spec- 
tator of all time and all existence,’”’ nor shall we 
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dissent from Aristotle when he prefers the life of 
contemplation to the life of action, assuredly for 
the latest period of our earthly sojourn, wherein 
we grow assimilated to the universal calm. 
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PLautTws, near the opening of his Moste/laria, 
puts these trivial-sounding words into the mouth 
of a vulgar old nurse—eventus rebus omnibus, 
“How things do happen!” They may be 
borrowed to summarize what has proved (now 
that experience crystallizes) the deepest impress 
left upon many by the years of war. The tingle of 
actual happenings, the sudden opening of our 
eyes to the processes of life, is always a terror and 
an invigoration. That shock usually comes upon 
us individually; then is the moment wherein a 
man feels the earth beneath his feet, and realizes, 
if only for a celestial and dreadful moment, that 
the universe is looking at him. He knows himself 
grown up, returns the gaze of the surrounding 
world, and deals with it hand to hand. To most 
this vivifying exaltation now comes, in years of 
peace, only through the sudden birth of love; 
but it may spring from any sharply definite re- 
alization in emotion, as well as intellect, that “‘ I 
am I, and other than the things I see.” Love is 
the emotional perception, in the same fraction of 
time, that another person is alike and yet unlike 
ourselves—closely akin, yet confronting us in the 
mystery of a separate nature, an indefeasible 
autonomy of spirit; it is the complete realization 
of another person beside oneself. And romance 
is the complete realization of things as outside 
oneself, wayward yet susceptible of control. To 
see things and events as throbbingly real, no 
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picture but a flood of vigour with which we may 
enter into relations delightful, dangerous, ex- 
hilarating—this is to live indeed, and when the 
moment of revelation comes, then is the man 
irrevocably adult. 

It is the majesty of this moment which Shake- 
speare has portrayed with startling power in that 
scene of The Winter's Tale where the peasant-lad is 
touched to vivid poetry: 


O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls! 
Sometimes to see ’em, and not to see "em; now 
the ship boring the moon with her mainmast, 
and anon swallowed with yest and froth, as 
you'd thrust a cork into a hogshead. And then 
for the land-service—to see how the bear tore 
out his shoulder-bone; how he cried to me for 
help, and said his name was Antigonus, a 
nobleman: but to make an end of the ship— 
to see how the sea flap-dragoned it: but, first, 
how the poor souls roared, and the sea mocked 
them; and how the poor gentleman roared, and 
the bear mocked him, both roaring louder than 
the sea or weather. 


He has laid hold, not simply upon facts, but 
upon reality. His eyes have been opened to the 
cosmic grandeur. Ever afterwards a strange charm 
will irradiate the kitchen-jollity and the brew- 
house tasks whereof he was put in mind by the 
ecstasy of his one exalted hour. 

Of this nature is the profound revolution which 
under all the agony of bereavement, suffering, 
and waste, all the excitement of madly accelerated 
politics, all the tumult and trampling of warfare, 
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has accomplished itself for a whole nation together. 
We are united, it is true; but less fully in politics 
or in suffering than by emotional experience. The 
age of adventure has returned. Even those features 
of our life which seem unaltered have been changed 
for our eyes by the alchemy of romance. The 
spirit which (as the Roman poet tells) can change 
a tragedy into a comedy without varying a line, is 
potent also to touch prose into poetry. 

A little while ago the average Briton lived in a 
world where it seemed impossible for anything 
ever to happen again. His substitutes for life were 
mechanical tasks in which he had no interest— 
the performance of other people’s work or the 
keeping of other people’s accounts—varied by 
windy and barren “ recreation.” Existence fell 
into two utterly distinct parts, his work and his 
amusement. The first was a path, neatly circular, 
trodden hard by his self-respecting feet. Here 
nothing could happen—the very possibility of a 
real stir, a distinct change, was a danger from 
which the eyes averted themselves. No other part 
of the solid earth was accessible or even visible. 
For a clerk to visit India or win a seat in Parlia- 
ment would have evoked as strong amazement as 
would a cab-horse entering itself for the Derby. 
But round this hard, definite, narrow pathway 
spread a luxurious mist through which flitted 
shapes of wonder, terror, and delight. This was 
the unreal world, the sphere in which he sought 
amusement, the atmosphere where the wild pro- 
jections of his cramped mind and fantastic long- 
ings disported themselves for his alleviation. In 
place of the sober but more solid reality which in 
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fact stretched from his own pathway to both hori- 
zons, the majestic mountains and restful valleys, 
the varied champaigns and the stirring sea, he 
was given an Arabian Nights’ entertainment. 
For this is the great sin which has been com- 
mitted against the needy—they have been robbed 
of the better part of reality. The facts of life which 
they are permitted to learn are mostly those of 
sorrow, toil, yearning, and incessant “‘ doing with- 
out.” Even the glorious experiences of sexual and 
parental love are soiled and bedraggled by con- 
ditions which make each child as it comes a centre 
of aching anxiety. Upon such is the frightful 
doom fulfilled: “I will curse your blessings.” 
And all the other beautiful realities are hidden. 
Natural beauty still glows everywhere outside our 
towns; the worker can look on them only when 
torpid with labour. When, once a year, he is set 
free for a few consecutive days, he has only just 
funds enough to follow the conduit-pipe laid by 
some system of “trips” between his own brutally 
ugly town and some equally unlovely “ watering- 
place’’ where, since popular holidays are in- 
geniously crowded into the same few weeks, he 
finds the lodging-house and the beach swarming 
almost literally to suffocation, the vulgarity and 
stress he has left behind reproduced here with 
heightened colouring. As for the works of man ! 
The nation possesses an immense wealth of great 
pictures—nearly all crowded together in London, 
beyond the reach of millions who cannot expend 
the time and money required for a visit to the 
- Capital. Why are they not parcelled out with vast 
advantage among a score or so of local centres? 
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Hardly less pitiable is the plight of the provinces 
in regard to dramatic art. As for literature, the 
free libraries do little (they cannot in the nature of 
things do much) to help the poor man to a know- 
ledge of recent and important work. Cheap editions 
he may indeed buy, but not of first-rate writings 
with copyright unexpired. In literary studies the 
price one pays for poverty is to be a,generation 
behind the times. 

Here is the opportunity of the entertainer, the 
adroit person who will “ take me out of myself,” 
the music-hall artiste, the popular story-teller, 
and the cinematograph producer. The enormous 
success of the latter 1s based on his combining at 
a minimum price the attractions offered by his 
two colleagues. His methods form an absolutely 
perfect demonstration of that yearning for the 
factitious, the bizarre, the wildly alluring, which 
marks our time. For the lives of most men have 
been so void of spiritual vigour and first-hand 
grappling with basic fact, so few of us could live 
even for a space in Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm, 
without being stunned and blinded, that we in- 
sisted on such fantastic disguising of the world. 

Only by consideration of the severance between 
daily life and the surrounding mist of unreality 
can the music-hall atmosphere be for an instant 
defended. The most humiliating experience easily 
to be met with is to sit in such a place and hear the 
vigorous applause which greets some child-per- 
former who offers not merely a precocious display 
of virtuosity, or self-possession, but a nauseating 
raffishness, leers, gestures, and innuendoes. Who 
are they that applaud? Not an assembly of 
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monocled debauchees, as the uninstructed Puritan 
imagines, but steady-looking middle-class men 
and motherly, complacent women. Have they no 
children of their own ? Assuredly, and they send 
them scrupulously to Sunday School and the Band 
of Hope. Their excuse is that what passes beyond 
the footlights is sundered completely from their 
own realities. They will no more criticize the 
pitiable little creature on the stage by the standard 
they applied an hour ago to Jack or Mary at home 
than they will quarrel with a cloud because it does 
not match the wall-paper. But let such performers 
cross their own daylight path! Observe the adora- 
tion of a woman in the pit for the melodramatic 
hero, and contrast it with her scowling suspicion 
of “these theatricals”’ when the hero applies 
next morning to be accepted as a lodger! 

But the significance and power of the popular 
story-writer are greater than those of the “ artiste”’ 
who specializes chiefly in catchy music and the 
supposed universal interest in drink and erotic 
suggestion. It is in the novelette and the cheap 
magazine that the full truth can be observed. What 
are the longings of the clerk, the mill-hand, the 
hideously-exploited eldest daughter of a poor 
family ? They are longings for wealth, luxury in 
meals, travel, the sense of mastery and immunity, 
the power to excite love in handsome, accom- 
plished, high-born creatures of splendour and the 
untrammelled world. These, then, are the topics 
of our “best sellers.” The opulence of their 
details is melancholy witness to the drabness and 
poverty amid which their readers dwell. Stevenson 
and Dumas will not do. Treasure Island is too 
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domesticated and slow-moving. And as for the 
Count of Monte Cristo, whom Dumas clearly 
meant not for a mere wealthy man, but for a poten- 
tate of well-nigh supernatural affluence, is it now- 
adays credible that the fortune he unearthed from | 
his island (disgracefully close to civilization) was 
equal to no more than a quarter of a million sterl- 
ing? In these times of wholesale murder by 
elaborate poisons and ultra-scientific man-traps, 
it is almost ludicrous to find the hero of Lorna 
Doone so slow and apologetic in destroying his 
implacable enemy. 

Our sensational writer has two certain specifics 
for popularity. Firstly, he must select interests 
which his readers feel strongly but can never 
satisfy; and secondly, he must satisfy them for his 
imaginary characters with the most exaggerated 
and gaudy raptures. Wealth is, of course, the 
darling topic. A favourite hero is he who, starting 
from want and perplexity carefully constructed to 
resemble but surpass the reader’s situation, is 
suddenly rapt into an impossible world of coin- 
cidence and benevolent Fate, wherein he “‘ makes 
big money ” or crushes the blatant employer by a 
succulently dramatic turn of fortune. The smell 
of riches and luxury reeks from these pages like 
the fragrance from a cheap restaurant. If these 
narratives were true, there would be enough jewels 
as large as a pigeon’s egg to sink a battleship, and 
the “‘ palaces”’ of Park Lane would reach from 
the Marble Arch to Cape Town. But the charm 
which concentrates most appeal to these varied 
forms of snobbery is travel. Mention places, like 
Cairo or Biarritz, of which the reader has often 
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heard, but which he cannot hope to visit. Make 
his mouth water; let him feel that he is living by 
proxy an existence of glamour where there are no 
fixed hours and evening dress is for ever worn and 
for ever “immaculate.” Place your burglary in 
“Rio” though it might more probably occur in 
Bradford. The great aim must be to dazzle, and 
for this end it is not enough to write of distant 
places; you must, as it were, smack them on the 
back. After selecting the most outlandish situation, 
proceed to treat it as familiar. Your old-fashioned 
novelist would write: ‘‘ Eight hours after leaving 
London, Samuel found himself in Paris. Paris! 
The very name was a delight. The centre of gaiety 
and civilization ! Our hero well-nigh forgot his 
appointment with his kind old friend the notary, 
so filled with excitement was his mind as he stepped 
down upon the platform.” The New School will 
put it thus: “ Yokohama again! As Carruthers 
stepped ashore, carefully ignoring for the moment 
the alert little Japanese chief-of-police, whom he 
had summoned by wireless, he told himself that 
never had that dirty hole struck him as quite so 
malodorous. Standing by the gangway he watched 
with quiet amusement the antics of the English 
and American tourists, all agog with the notion 
that they were seeing the world.” 

An amusing outcome of this itch for distance, 
this keeping one’s readers at arm’s length, is the 
discredit which has begun faintly to attach itself 
to Paris in the eyes of those writers who insist 
upon being “ up to the moment.” Paris, of course, 
has for many years been the Eldorado of story- 
tellers whose fach is the portrayal of luxurious vice 
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—so much so that one could hardly announce an 
intention of going thither without facing the 
grimaces of half one’s acquaintance. But the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Cook and Son brought artisans, 
shop-assistants, and clerks in wagonette-loads to 
the very gates of the Louvre. To be sure, this 
was not travel in any genuine sense : the guides, 
the special hotel-tables, the reserved railway- 
coaches, all cut these visitors off from any mingling 
with the population. They saw Northern France 
as men in a diving-bell see the ocean-depths: they 
carried their own atmosphere with them. But the 
novelist was deceived. Gone for him was the 
wanton charm of the Boul’ Mich’. Could the pages 
of an up-to-date magazine thrill any more with 
the raptures of absinthe in ‘‘a grimy cabaret of 
Montmartre ?”’ The scribe folded his tent and 
found refuge in Vienna, which was forthwith 
extolled as the only authentic focus of fashionable 
vice and “‘ subterranean diplomacy.” There is a 
quaint significance, as well as ingratitude, in the 
bitterness wherewith Mr. William Le Queux 
lashed the ‘‘ Cookites,”” who seem to have tracked 
him even to Leghorn. 

This shy stampede was unreasonable. After 
all, not one in a hundred among those who read 
such publications had ever set foot outside Great 
Britain. Even Dieppe and Ostend presented rich 
possibilities denied to Scarborough. The old world 
of other countries and other people’s lives re- 
mained inaccessible, still enwrapped by mist upon 
which the manipulators of unreality might pro- 
ject their phantasmagoria. Then came the war, 
and the mist began to roll back. No more could 
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the bank clerk be dazzled by the athletic young 
British officer sipping Moselle in the Ritz; he 
was now a British officer himself, in a real war of 
undeniable dimensions. The Adriatic was no word 
of might to drapers’ and butchers’ assistants who 
passed the whole Mediterranean on their way 
to Gallipoli. That most marked feature of our 
snobbishness, the slavish admiration for anyone 
who has been abroad, the awe which “ going off 
in a great big ship ”’ inspires in a nation of child- 
ren—this has rapidly begun to vanish. 

The nation has grown up. Under all the shrill 
disputes about the expediency of this and that, 
the acrid verbiage of our more aggressive patriots, 
deeper even than the achievements and the heroic 
deaths of our seamen and soldiers, is the arising 
of a nation become conscious of itself and the 
Universe under the sudden impact of danger and 
immense responsibility. For, as with the individual 
knight and lover, the great hour has meant for 
Britain and the fettered masses that the Universe 
is realized anew. Politics, geography, and history 
have “‘ come alive.” The Cardiganshire peasant, 
whose father never set foot in a railway-train, 
has brought back from Salonika or the Somme 
memories and conceptions which will revolutionize 
the atlas for his children. For even geography has 
hitherto been deadened by officialism. A popular 
joke years ago was the answer given in a Board 
School to the inspector’s question : “‘ For what is 
St. Helens famous ?”’ Instead of the correct re- 
sponse, “‘ Glass,’”’ the child offered ‘‘ Beecham’s 
Pills.” An excellent jest!—for of course one must 
learn from the book, not from the facts of one’s 
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own experience. Such disgusting stupidity is 
doomed at last: geography will be given reality 
for millions of homes by fathers who have them- 
selves trodden the soil of Europe, Mesopotamia, 
and India. 

In like manner history becomes not a mass of 
printed obsolescence, but a vivid record which is 
being continued by our hands. One remembers 
reading the prospectus of a history of English 
literature: ‘“‘ Part III, Addison to the end.” And 
history in general used to be felt as a subject which 
had been neatly finished for use in schools, brought 
down, let us say, to the Diamond Jubilee, where- 
upon the divine activity ceased. This curious con- 
ception is not the least striking witness to that 
mist of unreality which we were content to see 
hemming in our steps. It led, of course, to absurdly 
unreal methods in teaching the subject—the thing 
had nothing but an esthetic interest; Hegel’s 
epigram, “‘ We learn from history that nobody 
learns anything from history,” was quaintly taken 
not as a reproach, but as a motto. Hence that 
childish preoccupation with spectacular and trivial 
facts which even John Richard Green’s work has 
but partly dispelled. The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold is a familiar name to Englishmen who have 
no remote idea why Francis and Henry met. That 
Wolfe expired ‘in the moment of victory” is 
known to millions who could not tell for what he 
died. Every music album contains “ The Wearing 
of the Green,” but how many of the pianists could 
give three facts from the terrible history of which 
it is an outcome ? Even serious historical study 
has always been tinged with academic remoteness, 
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because at the back of our mind was the unspoken 
assumption that the Kingdom of Poland was gone 
for ever, that the French Revolution was nothing 
but a “landmark” of the past, that the British 
Constitution had received its final form and would 
confront the Judgment Day in a manner con- 
sonant with our high traditions. 
_ This strange delusion that past and present are 
two utterly separate compartments has now been 
suddenly wrung from us. We find ourselves a 
part of history, and begin eagerly to scan the past 
for material wherewith to cast new horoscopes. 
The heir of all the ages has discovered that God 
suffers no absentee landlordism. Realization of 
this has produced, no doubt, much merely boyish 
excitement. Behind that phrase ‘‘ the greatest war 
in history,”’ which we reiterate with such solemn 
gusto, there is a thought that we have beaten 
history-book giants at their own game. But on the 
other side is the high-hearted, glorious feeling 
that the work of “God in history” is not yet 
accomplished; that Sir Thomas Browne was 
wrong in his sedate apophthegm, “‘ ’Tis too late 
to be ambitious ”’; that to us as to Athens, Pales- 
tine, and Rome have been granted the high enter- 
prise and the stern music of real happenings. The 
cloud of unreal presentation is rolling back, and 
we step from the hard, narrow path to move across 
the real meadows and mountains which the mist 
concealed. It is nothing less than a genuine social 
and esthetic revolution which planted a London 
van-driver on a hillside of Picardy at an hour 
when he “ ought” to be in Holborn. 

Years ago the nation received from Royal lips 
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the summons, ‘“‘ Wake up, John Bull!” At last 
the hour has struck and the awakening has come. 
“The isles rejoice together; in a day are nations 
born.” For, like geography and history, politics 
are coming alive. Eventus rebus omnibus. Things 
can happen after all. These were the new tidings 
of great joy which sounded a splendid undertone 
amid the announcements of the newspaper, giving 
a strange beauty even to the Irish rebellion and 
the tale of heroic failure hard by Hector’s city. 
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T u£ historical method, I am given to under- 
stand, consists in beginning at the beginning and 
working along the road, ravine, rut—whatever 
its true name is—provided by Father Time him- 
self. We should criticize the Saxon Witanagemote 
by the standard of the needs and resources which 
marked its own period, not condemning it for 
failure to equal the many-sided perfection of 
Parliament in the present year of grace. Nor, again, 
would it be sound scholarship to condemn Chaucer 
because he could not spell as expertly as Words- 
worth. Begin with the simple, crude openings of 
knowledge, institutions, all forms of skill and 
activity. Arrive only in chronological course at 
what is subtler, more articulated, extensive, and 
profound. Follow Time. 

A scientific method, this, calculated to impart 
sound opinions and true perspective. Yet it leaves 
out, or allows its more incautious followers to 
leave out, an engaging habit of the human family. 
When a potato has produced its eight or ten new 
potatoes, it recognizes itself as obsolete, and is 
content to become barely distinguishable—in the 
end utterly indistinguishable—from the soil in 
which its firm brown offspring are discovered by 
the proud and even incredulous allotment-holder. 
Its days as a vegetable are numbered. How unlike 
ourselves! The human father insists on surviving 
the birth of his child, and whoever may regard 
him as rendered obsolete by that event, it is not 
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himself. So with those children of the whole 
community, institutions, crafts, arts. And here I 
approach the revelation of what it is that I am 
writing about. 

Historians too often allow us to assume that the 
invention of gunpowder annihilated all the cross- 
bows in Europe, that Hegel’s philosophy slew 
the crude metaphysics of an earlier age. Not so; 
whatever man has done he continues to do, but 
the more rudimentary practices retire to the shade, 
to corners, perhaps underground. Underground! 
Here is the first justification of my title, De 
Profundis. Driven from the smile of courts, the 
astrologer sets up his “eternal stand” in the 
pages of Old Moore’s Almanac. The Witan no longer 
controls (if it ever controlled) the destinies of 
England, but discusses them still in every village 
tavern. Trade by barter thrives in rural Ireland, 
and upon the back benches of the Second Form. 
Nay, the elaboration of machinery has but conferred 
higher reputation upon the hand-made lace of 
Flanders and the socks created beside a thousand 
British hearths. When writers in the weekly re- 
views regard Trollope as an extinct volcano, they 
know not that thousands of earnest amateurs are 
every year discovering Mrs. Proudie. Emma Jane 
Worboise maintains a healthy, if half-contraband, 
existence. It is not to be doubted that many 
enthusiasts paint in their attics with all the un- 
compromising badness of Cimabue before they 
descend to tea and adoration of Sargent. 

Let me conduct you, then, down a little trial-pit 
sunk through the specious top-dressing, which 
we call contemporary literature, into strata whose 
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cavities are still inhabited by creatures which the 
cognoscenti pretend no longer exist. In the happy 
sunlight, fauna named Dostoevsky, Anatole France, 
Hardy, and the like, disport themselves. Down 
below flourish the dragons of the prime, the kraken, 
the pliocene and mesozoic experiments of the Life- 
Force. For, just as modern wit has not slain the 
primeval “ you’re another,” nor modern painting 
the satirical portraits done in chalk upon brick 
walls; just as the English proletariat’s longing to 
““go back to’”’ half the States in America main- 
tains itself in a world that knows Beethoven, and 
the snow man of Christmas outstares Michel- 
angelo’s David ; so do the raw beginnings of 
literature, poetry and prose alike, flourish un- 
abashed, although secluded, while paans to Yeats 
and Conrad burst from the official press. 

Some twenty years ago | kept an album of such 
literary treasures. After a few months I ceased 
posting it up—not through lack of apparent 
material; on the contrary, | was appointed to a 
teaching post. The rules were simple. First, 
nothing was admitted which was not absolutely 
idiotic. Second, every candidate must have been 
published; it is plainly stupid and unfair to in- 
clude casual epistolary absurdities (though there 
is a tempting letter which runs “if you publish 
the details of my bill to anyone I will have you up 
for defamation of character’). 

A rich selection was provided by a periodical 
which we may call the D.S.O., and which was 
devoted to bracing up the British Empire: by the 
praise of manliness. This is how “ Lines to a 
Dude” reach their climax: 
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O, if you would only begin in 
This fashion to model your ways:— 
“* Life isn’t a basket of linen, 
Eternity doesn’t wear stays.” 


After this trumpet-call, the D.S.O. arranged a 
kind of symposium, inviting opinions “from all 
parts of the Empire’ as to the best prescription 
for imperial greatness. One passage in the report 
reminds me irresistibly of Professor J. L. Lowes’ 
remark about sentimental literature—that it seems 
to have been born in a twilight sleep. Has anything 
more nervelessly inept than this ever found its 
way into print? 

“A few—a very few—rely upon the sword, 
but the overwhelming majority are instinct with 
undefined hopes and dreams of a great brother- 
hood of Britons to achieve the glory of the world. 
Let Vancouver give it words: 


I never saw Britannia carv’d in stone, 
Or figur’d out in bronze, but loyally 
I’ve thought what merit shall be all her own 
In that bright brotherhood that’s yet to be, 
The Diamond Empire of futurity.” 


Incidentally, my eye is caught by an extract upon 
the opposite page of my album; and I offer it, 
not as a specimen of blossoming folly, but as a 
document. The patriots were invited to decide, 
for the modest guerdon of ten-and-sixpence, 
“Who is the Best Man in England ?”’ It may in- 
terest the reader to be reminded who were the 
leading favourites twenty years ago. Here they 
are: The King, Lord Roberts, General Booth, 
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Mr. Chamberlain, the Prince of Wales, the Bishop 
of London, Mr. Thomas Holmes, Sir Frederick 
Treves, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Kelvin, Lord Avebury, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Dr. Barnardo, Mr. Robert Blatchford. 

We must not leave the D.S.O. without reciting 
that virile lyric, ‘Good Use”: 


- Life’s a hard and bitter fruit, lad, 
Till you get to taste the juice; 
When God bids you squeeze, don’t answer— 
“‘ What’s the use ?”’ 


Life is good when sick men stagger 
From the bed-clothes of Excuse, 
And take hold of Chance and grip him 

To their use. 


Scattered about the album are specimens of 
miraculously meaningless verbiage. Responses told 
the world in huge capitals that to take ‘‘ Beecham’s 
Pills is a wisz Duty,” and an illustrated magazine 
declares, beneath the photograph of a determined- 
looking lady in satin, that she “‘ is one of the only 
social entertainers who uses the old-fashioned 
harp.” (But perhaps some sprightly quip is to be 
detected in this latter, for | seem to recollect an 
openly jocular story in which a suitor exclaims: 
“You are one of the only girls I ever loved.”) 
Another cutting announces: ‘“‘ This Simple, Safe 
and Reliable Nerve Tonic is not a Sleep Producer, 
but a Sleep Inducer.” 

As I turn the leaves I light upon a picture which 

-has been the puzzle of my life. It is a wood-cut 
presenting a quiet rural scene— farm-house, 
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village church, hayricks, cows. And the whole is 
entitled “ Picture of Grammar.” But as with 
maturer eyes I contemplate this work of art, 
methinks I see light. Why “ Picture of Grammar,” 
you ask ? Look, that milkmaid is performing her 
task in a posture which even a town-bred man 
knows to be incredible: she is directly facing the 
cow’s flank. This is a Solecism. Perhaps the whole 
wood-cut, if studied by an observer equally at 
home in grammar and in farming, would reveal 
itself as an early and complicated example of the 
mistake-picture nowadays set for competition by 
the vendors of novel soaps and boot-polishes. 
Perhaps it is all grammatical rules and blunders. 
The swans are clearly Plural; possibly the church 
lies North and South, which would be Singular. 
Maybe the dairymaids are less friendly than they 
look: thus we get a False Concord. 

Passing lightly by Socrates, who ‘‘ was the 
creator of fine morals, and foretold immortal 
truths,” and a less celebrated reformer who pro- 
poses to found a British Empire Brotherhood with 
the vigorous if ungrammatical motto Pro Rex 
Pro Patria, we reach a document throwing light 
(in dispersed rays, it is true) upon “ The Origin 
of Phonography.”’ It is addressed to the editor of 
the Daily News: 


Sir,— Your reviewer attributes the invention 
of phonography “‘ more or less to accident” and 
“chance.”” My brother considered it to be provi- 
dential, by his study of our language, searching 
the Scriptures, revision of the Bible, and natural 
diet. The seven stages were: (1) learning Taylor’s 
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shorthand, (2) reading Walker’s dictionary, 
(3) friendship of Samuel Bagster, gained by ex- 
amining and correcting the five hundred thou- 
sand marginal references to his Comprehensive 
Bible, three years’ labour of love, (4) “ preparing 
a small instruction book” of Taylor’s system, 
and asking Mr. Bagster to publish it, (5) the 
_ suggestion that my brother should invent a 
new and better shorthand, (6) dying with dys- 
pepsia. “ I was sinking into the grave,” he said, 
in a letter to The Times. Doctors ordered flesh 
three times a day and port wine. This made 
matters worse: (7) Vegetarianism saved his life. 
Four things led to change of diet: (2) attempt 
to kill a fowl; (4) reading the Notes to Shelley’s 
Queen Mab; (c) acquaintance with vegetarian 
friends; (d) Genesis I, 29. I lived with my 
brother during that eventful time.—Yours, 
etc. 


But though this is extraordinary, it is not essen- 
tially unmeaning; and if the reader is to retain his 
senses while studying my album, he must keep to 
rule. Here, then, let me record the statement that 
the oratorio Elijah has “for upwards of sixty years 
shared with the Messiah the undivided affection 
of the universe of music.’’ An unnatural parent 
reports that in January 1900 he administered 
Eno’s Fruit Salt to his child, ‘“‘and I am happy 
to say that since taking it he has never been better 
in his life.” 

Running through the collection is a thick 
stratum of edifying information—that product 
beloved by the nineteenth century, when facts 
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were not merely gathered and co-ordinated, but 
coagulated by the eager palms of instructors who 
insisted upon pointing a moral with trivial provoc- 
ation or none. In these days it is not a little 
unnerving to find the so-called Dismal Science 
enlisted in the cause of Right. Below a picture of 
men apparently engaged in looting a beer-cellar 
we read: 


A peep into the Royal Mint in London. 
Notice the huge bars and barrels of gold and 
silver bullion, out of which our money is coined. 
Such a picture reminds a Christian of the un- 
told riches stored for him in the Heavenly 
Kingdom. 


Here is a homily which should be read aloud, 
with somewhat fierce gestures, at the opening of 


every Eisteddfod: 


Milton seems to have been a perfect musical 
enthusiast, and Shakespeare makes the love and 
relish of music an indispensable accompaniment 
to moral goodness. He says: 


The man that hath not music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
Let no such man be trusted. 


It is, however, very doubtful whether what 
is called a good ear for Music has any connec- 
tion with good moral principle; for if it were 
so, every opera singer would be a miracle of 
virtue, which is by no means the case... . 
Whilst Music is made only a recreation, it is 
very desirable, but when instead of this it is con- 
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verted into the business of life, it generally 
becomes mischievous, and should be repressed 
. . . for those who pay so much attention to 
sound are seldom encumbered with a super- 
abundance of sense. 


Appended to an efficient-looking diagram - 
called “Solar Eclipse, July 17th, 1833,” are 
certain verses: 


Brightly beaming on the busy earth, refulgent 
shines 
The noon-day sun. 


The pedant within me pauses here, first to point 
out that the metre, despite the antecedent activi- 
ties of a thousand poets, contrives supernaturally 
to be like nothing else on earth, “* busy ”’ as it is; 
and secondly, to indicate the opulence of tautology: 
“brightly,” “ beaming,” “‘ refulgent,” “ shines.” 
The bard continues: 


But lo! what wondrous sight is this! 

Luna, beauteous Queen of Night, errant in her 
course, 

"Tween Earth and Sun is seen to move. Sol’s 
rays eclipsed, 

Darkness spreads around, 


(Of course it does! This is what the critics mean 
by inevitable poetry.) 
Darkness spreads around, and trembling mor- 
Bid tonics 
(Now for the moral!) 
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If such there be, now let the atheist pause— 


Let him gaze but once upon the glorious scene, 
And ask, Can man do this? 


The author’s initials are W. M., but Walter Map 
is much too early, and William Morris too late. 

You might have supposed that an essay on 
“The Theory of Winds ” would be poor material 
for the moralist. Listen, however, to this exor- 
dium : 


The ‘great globe which we inhabit’ is 
wrapped in “‘ circumambient air”; on every 
side she is covered to the depth of sixty miles 
with a breathing atmosphere, in which kings 
and beggars are equally immersed. 


The fun to be got from quaint spelling and 
diction has nowadays lost much of its relish; no 
sooner does some unhappy evening paper print 
“conic sections’? as “comic sections” than 
Punch leaps on it with a shriek of joy and arch 
subtleties about ‘‘our esteemed contemporary 
Comic Cuts.” Nevertheless, an exception may be 
allowed in the shape of a whole manifesto. I have 
a broadsheet entitled, ‘‘’The Virtues and effects 
of the Remedy, named Medicamentum Gratia 
Probatum, Id Est The Remedi approved by 
Grace.” ‘The document was apparently drawn up 
and printed in Holland. It consists of a chatty 
description of the multifarious diseases which 
yield to the Remedy, etc., better known in England 
(I believe) by the title Dutch Drops. Glorious as 
the effort is, it cannot be given completely, partly 
because of its length, still more because of its 
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explicitness. Perhaps the finest paragraph comes 
near the end: 


Notwithstanding I don’t mention in this 
paper anything belongen to Fits or any other 
distemper nevertheless, if any one is attacher 
on ith it, let him meke use of this Remedy 
without make cast danger; you may safely keep 
this Femeev free from all corruption fifty yeats, 
so long as years have as wel stopped. 


And this, remember, is a mere contemptuous 
addendum, almost forgotten by its author after 
his disquisition on “ nitions humours,”’ “ schort- 
nes of Brenth,”’ and a still more mysterious ail- 
ment named “the fleury.”” My own favourite 
passage, after all, is this: 


It curce Palpitation of te Heart, all Auxiety 
Fegrims, Giddiness, and Hedaches bij smelling 
it as yoo de Pungary water. 


And now, passing lightly over ‘‘ The Epic of 
London,” by Rowbotham, the modern Homer, I 
arrive at a treasured prospectus of “‘ The World’s 
Great Books—their thoughts are yours for 4d. a 
day.” Therein the studious world is promised 
“The Confessions of St. Augustine,asif St. Augustine 
had put his confessions into an hour’s reading,” 
and “the argument and essence of The Origin 
of Species as Darwin would have done had he 
written it for . . . the Daily Mail.” Balzac is re- 
written for us in miniature. I wish I had subscribed: 
it must be an unforgettable experience to read 
Pére Goriot telescoped into the length of Bruggle- 
smith or Eugénie Grandet with the psychology 
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omitted. And has not the same author something 
about a wild ass? On the outside of the prospectus 
is a bust of Aristotle, his blank eyes “registering” 
an appropriate stupefaction. 

In what category am I to place “ The Fight 
for the Standard—a great Patriotic Song”? All 
I possess is the picture, which exhibits the late 
Marquess of Salisbury in exotic military uniform, 
mounted upon a cavalry-charger and flourishing 
in one hand the Royal Standard, while with the 
other he decapitates Mr. Gladstone, similarly 
mounted, but (most unfairly, as even Liberals 
must allow) possessing no sword. Salisbury’s 
reprehensible feat is not only unhistorical, but 
impossible, as the artist has equipped him, not 
with a sabre but with a rapier. (Compare what was 
said above concerning music and morals.) 

For some reason no longer discernible, the 
most popular topic of these extracts is religion, 
but the majority of them I omit: as people always 
say of Punch jokes, they’re nothing without the 
picture. One, however, shall be recorded, as an 
instance of what may perhaps be termed the 
cumulative purple patch. It seems—seems, I say, 
for repeated perusal has not yet resulted in any 
clear notion of its purport—it seems to be a con- 
tribution to the study of comparative religion by 
a scribe with an almost supernatural aptitude for 
the on sequitur. Here it is, with his italics but 
without his capitals. 


Under the influence of these corrupt notions, 
it is not difficult to imagine some old priest in 
sombre meditation wrapped, the vast pyramids 
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of death flinging their gigantic shadows across 
living millions, and shading his own venerable 
head from the fierce glories of an Egyptian 
heaven—he is near the mouth of a mummy-pit 
—the grisly regiments are faintly visible, but— 
oh! how “ chop-fallen”’ and disgraced—still 
are they, still as death—-where has the active 
_ spirit flown—vegetation rotting produces vege- 
tation—Ha ?—?—At this moment a troop of 
king’s horse gallop proudly from the city, “ their 
necks clothed with the thunder-flash—terrible 
the pomp of their nostrils—they mock at fear, 
and tremble not. With rage and fury they de- 
vour the ground, and are impatient when the 
trumpet soundeth.” What glorious animals— 
fired with all the flaming courage of their riders 
—and man and horse seem one. ‘This last thought 
turns the old man pale—he conceives a trans- 
migration—he proposes its probability, the 
next age declares its possibility, and the next 
its truth. . . . Such investigations are highly 
useful, and in the present case help us properly 
to appreciate those sacred scriptures, which 
have brought life and immortality to light by 
the gospel. Egypt is in ruins . . . her deified 
brutes stand only as monuments of Christian 
pity in the cabinets of the curious; and not a 
single genuine descendant of her vast population 
is left to blush for his ancestors’ disgrace. Yet 
the truth lives . . . to tell the soul that “‘ absenz 
from the body she will be present with the Lord.” 


There is much to be culled from these pages 
concerning education, but that topic is beginning 
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to be regarded as a bore. I avert my eyes, there- 
fore, from the American Sunday School and its 
Hero Band, its school yell, and the gold crown 
bestowed upon one boy per annum for perfect 
behaviour during the year—what a glorious 
additional chapter for Stalky and Co.! I can deal 
only with the Koh-i-Noor of the whole collection, 
a leaflet-prospectus (alas! what would one not 
pay for the book itself!) of The Grammar of the 
Five Senses, being the First Step to Infant Education. 
A specimen page shows “‘ Divarication of the Five 
Senses into Outward Senses and into Inward 
Senses.” Above is a spectral hand grasping an 
umbrella as obsolete as the psychology which 
it affects to portray. Next to it is an indecent- 
looking diagram of an eyeball which by the aid 
of three dotted lines impinges on what I surmise 
to be a coconut palm during winter. Beside these 
exhibits is a green smear labelled ‘‘all at once,” 
and further on occurs a blue rectangle truthfully 
designated “‘ Space.”’ Beneath all this one reads 
the following ditty : 


The Hand and Eye feel all at once; 
These make space, or I’m a dunce; 
Outward Senses, Outward Senses. 
Analogous pictures lead on to the antistrophe: 
Ear, Tongue, and Nose, you may suppose, 
Create our TIME, as on it flows. 
Inward Senses, Inward Senses. 
At the foot of this incredible page runs the 
proclamation: “* When this is adopted Virtue 
will supersede Crime, and establish pees and 
Harmony on Earth.” 
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As I close my album I reflect that the good 
work still goes on. Last summer a clergyman, 
holiday-making at a little Welsh watering-place 
called The Mumbles, rescued someone from 
drowning, and a local newspaper reported the 
event with these headlines : 


Hero Cteric. 
Mumestes Epic. 


Would not any stranger imagine this to mean 
that some fanatical priest, after mumbling the 
collects for years, had at length risen to the titanic 
task of mumbling the whole of Paradise Lost? 
And, last of all, a newspaper account of the funeral 
of the late Empress Eugénie, after dilating upon 
the exalted birth of the mourners, continued: 
““ Some of the noblest blood in Europe was now 
streaming to the doors of the church.” 
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T HE purpose of this essay is to describe, as 
exactly as may prove feasible, the reason of an 
effect which King Lear produces upon most 
readers. This is so magnificent a work, its beauty 
and pathos are so profound and all-appealing, that 
we are reluctant to detect a sense of dissatis- 
faction, uneasiness, perhaps even of repulsion; 
but that something is amiss, that King Lear stands 
somehow on a different plane from Macbeth, 
Othello and Macbeth will scarcely be denied. Pro- 
fessor Bradley writes:* “This tragedy is certainly 
the least popular of the famous four. ‘The ‘ general 
reader’ reads it less often than the others, and, 
though he acknowledges its greatness, he will 
sometimes speak of it with a certain distaste. 
It is also the least often presented on the stage, 
and the least successful there.”’ He goes on to tell 
of Nahum Tate’s ‘‘ happy-ending ”’ version, which 
held the stage for a hundred and fifty years, 
well into the nineteenth century. I have heard 
Mr. Granville-Barker, who combines the literary 
and the theatrical knowledge of drama better than 
perhaps any man of our time, say that though he 
had several times seen King Lear acted, he had 
read it only once, and was then far more deeply 
impressed by it. It is surely curious that a great 
dramatic work should be more effective when 
read than when performed. The fact is that the 
strictly dramatic merits of this play are vastly 
* Shakespearean Drama, p. 243. 
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inferior to its excellence as a poem; and the 
uneasiness, the dissatisfaction, above mentioned 
are due ultimately to the jar between comparative 
dramatic poverty and immense poetical wealth. 
But where, precisely, lies the element which 
produces this feeling ? If the reader questions 
himself he will probably find that his awe and 
delight are almost wholly confined to the storm- 
scenes of the third act and those passages in 
which Lear takes part after his recovery; and that, 
when the work is candidly considered as a whole, 
an undeniable element in his impression is a sense 
of perversion, morbidity, something unbalanced, 
even half-witted. The tone which causes this 
element is utterly different from the playfulness 
of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, from the super- 
natural features in Macbeth, even from the feverish 
sense of disjointedness which arises in Hamlet ; 
nor is it due to that grandiose and strange 
atmosphere which Professor Bradley has so 
eloquently described.* What we feel is not so 
much that man’s world is terrifyingly immense 
and mysterious, nor that it is out of joint, but that 
it is sick, afflicted with some corrupting malady. 
This impression arises only in slight degree from 
the poignant statements made by Lear and others 
as to the unnatural villainy shown by certain char- 
acters of the play. Its main cause is that Shake- 
speare, profoundly concerned to present one of 
the most universal and simple human interests, 
has been comparatively indifferent to the dramatic 
structure underlying that presentation. As to the 
vast poetical merits of the work I have nothing 
* Ibid, p. 247. 
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fresh to say; and I will add here that though at 
times I may be compelled to dissent from, or may 
endeavour to supplement, what Professor Bradley 
has written in the seventh and eighth lectures of his 
Shakespearean Tragedy, lagree with all students of 
the poet inregarding that work as a masterpiece 
of wise, illuminating, and “ central” criticism. 

It has often been remarked how strangely slight 
is the effect upon us of the battle, which indeed 
occupies an almost ludicrously small area of the 
text. But this forms only one example of an ex- 
tremely odd feature which marks the whole drama, 
which accounts more than any other single cause 
for the dubious feeling of readers, and which pro- 
provides some clue to Shakespeare’s purpose, or 
(more accurately) to his frame of mind, when he 
conceived the whole. Yet this feature seems never 
to have been clearly indicated by any critic. It 
may be thus described, with some exaggeration 
for the sake of brevity and clearness: the whole 
political framework is a sham. That is, though of 
course all such facts as Lear’s partition of his king- 
dom, the French invasion, and the minor political 
data clustering round them, are to be accepted as 
true, they make no difference to the spiritual 
and psychological nature and progress of the 
tragedy. The material events are of course con- 
ditioned by them, but their value is astonishingly 
superficial. The drama in its essentials would be 
unchanged if the story were shifted from the 
regal and national plane into the conditions of 
private life.* How much should we lose if Lear 


* Such a transference is to be found in Tourgénief’s 4 King 
Lear of the Steppes. 
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were a landowner dividing a thousand acres and 
three villages between his children, if Gloucester 
were one of his tenants, and the princely suitors 
of Cordelia a couple of foreign merchants ? 
The whole play, save for one element, could be 
transferred with no particular loss from the 
atmosphere of a palace to that of a manor-house. 
The one exception is the invasion by France, and 
this is precisely why the invasion jars upon us 
eesthetically, and why the poet has instinctively 
given such a tiny space to the battle itself. It serves 
to remind us, too, that Lear has intended to be- 
stow one-third of Britain upon the French king 
—or indeed the Duke of Burgundy: it seems to 
matter little to this extraordinary monarch. But 
one hardly notices that ludicrous fact, simply be- 
cause no one, not even Shakespeare, ever thinks 
of Lear as a king at all, save in a ceremonial sense. 
The stage-direction, ‘‘ Enter, with drum and 
colours, Lear, Cordelia, and their Forces,” is 
painfully grotesque; one would as naturally ex- 
pect “Enter, with drum and colours, Little 
Nell, her Grandfather, and their Forces.’’ No poet 
can give a national scope to his play by the simple 
expedient of naming his characters Kings and 
Dukes. His king must be “ every inch a king,” 
and Lear, throughout his life of self-deception* 
never deceived himself more profoundly than 
when he applied that phrase to himself. From be- 
ginning to end there is scarcely a hint that any act 
performed by Lear or others has the slightest 
bearing on the national interests, scarcely the 


* Compare the conversation of Regan and Goneril at the end 
of I, i. Lack of insight is not among their faults. 
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gleam of a conception that there is such a thing 
as the commonwealth. Lear certainly exclaims 
(III, iv, 32 sgg.) ‘‘ O! I have ta’en Too little care 
of this,”’ but nothing else of the kind do we hear 
from him, and even this brief phrase points more 
to personal kindness than public spirit. Kent 
makes allusion (III, i, 31) to “‘ this scatter’d king- 
dom,” and Albany (V, i, 20-27) speaks of persons 
““whom the rigour of our state Forc’d to cry out” 
and whom “ most just and heavy causes make 
oppose ’—words which presumably refer only 
to the treatment of Lear. Finally Albany exclaims 
(Vp ait). 328) 5g.)3 


Friends of my soul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d state sustain. 


This last, it must be owned, is much to our pur- 
pose; but we observe with stupefaction that Albany 
proposes again to divide the crown at the very 
instant when that policy has given such hideous 
results. 

‘These microscopic evidences of political sanity 
are all that can be set against the prevailing as- 
sumption that a king owns his territories as he 
owns his gloves. Forget the stately language, and 
there is not the slightest difference between the 
first scene and what might happen in any nursery 
where a monstrously foolish parent should divide 
a cake between his children. Contrast King Lear 
in this regard with Macbeth, where, despite the 
magnificent power and sustained attention which 
are lavished upon the personal aims and character 
of the usurper, we are never allowed to forget 
the misery wrought by him upon the whole 
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nation. Where in our play do we discover any- 
thing corresponding to that conversation between 
Macduff and Malcolm which dwells with vehe- 
mence and detail upon the sufferings of Scotland ? 
The contrast with Fulius Czsar is more impressive 
still: Brutus heads the conspiracy precisely be- 
cause he thinks his friend a menace to the 
Republic. 

Observe an even more interesting example. 
As it happens, Shakespeare has twice given us a 
scene where South Britain is divided into three 
realms. Here is the geography of King Lear: 


Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy forests and with champaigns rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady... . 


To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom, 
Not less in space, validity, and pleasure, 
Than that conferr’d on Goneril. 


Contrast with this infantile vagueness the arrange- 
ment between Mortimer, Hotspur, and Glendower 
(Henry IV, Pt. I, III, 1.): 


England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and east, is to my part assign’d: 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 

To Owen Glendower: and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent.... 
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Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours: 

See how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 


It is obvious to reply that Henry the Fourth is a 
historical play, whereas in King Lear all we can 
say as to dates is that the events happen in vague 
and very remote antiquity: “This prophecy 
Merlin shall make; for I live before his time.” 
But the answer is invalid. Why should Shake- 
speare not assume that in Lear’s day ‘Trent 
and Severn existed, and under those names? 
Even Burton is not out of the question; when 
personal interests and superb word-pictures are 
to his mind, he can mention Dover and its cliff; 
moreover, three of the characters take their titles 
from English counties. 

Strangely associated with this nervelessness in 
imagining the political bearings of kingship, is 
an equally curious insistence upon the purely 
personal and spectacular side of Lear’s rank. This, 
of course, at once strikes us in the bickering about 
the size of his retinue; an attempt to imagine 
discussions of the kind in Macbeth or Hamlet 
emphasizes instantly the downright babyish- 
ness of King Lear in some of its assumptions— 
and it is precisely this combination of babyish- 
ness with immense poetical force which produces 
the sense of something crooked or half-witted. 
But, further, this effect is strongly reinforced 
by the horrible insistence of others (in the 
unhappy Lear himself, of course, it is excusable) 
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upon this personal and spectacular side of king- 
ship after Lear has lost his reason. ‘The moment 
before he runs chuckling from the stage, he sii 
(IV, vi, 204 59.) : 
Iam a king; 
My masters, know you that ? 


An attendant replies: 


You are a royal one, and we obey you. 


Such language may be advisable in the situation 
(if the situation is to be portrayed at all), but it 
makes us sick. And this attitude is taken up by 
Kent almost throughout. Never has the theory 
of “divine right ’’ been pushed to such insane 
lengths. It is nothing short of nauseating to watch 
this unhappy lunatic, who we have no reason to 
suppose ever conferred, even in his sane years, 
any notable benefit upon his country, regarded 
with an adulation which Augustus and Charle- 
magne scarcely deserved. Moreover, the presen- 
tation itself of Lear’s madness adds much to the 
effect we are considering. It is by no means im- 
plied that a drama is rendered half-witted if its 
main personage is depicted as insane. ‘The scenes 
of Lear’s frenzy are magnificently, overwhelmingly, 
tragic. But those which exhibit him as a nerve- 
less gambolling idiot are merely hideous. Let us 
not suppose that these things increase the pathos. 
There is a point beyond horror and pity: Lear 
“* fantastically dressed with flowers ” and gabbling 
like Tom o’ Bedlam is matter for loathing. His 
splendid speeches about authority and the like 
do not mend matters. By the time he runs out with 
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imbecile ejaculations, his keepers at his heels, we 
feel with one of the bystanders that the sight is 
““ past speaking of in a king ”’; the scene is in- 
fected with a noisome odour. Small wonder that 
the play is seldom acted! 

Another and possibly even more potent cause 
of this sense that there is something unbalanced 
in the tragedy, lies in what may best perhaps be 
summed up as its grossness of fibre. This quality 
has various manifestations. One of them is gross- 
ness in the narrow and most familiar sense; the 
language at times is not merely “ outspoken,” 
but rank, and though there is no more of this talk 
than in many other plays, it is strange to find such 
a person as Lear almost obsessed by the topic.* 
A second instance of this grossness or coarse- 
ness is Lear’s monstrous irritability and injustice 
throughout the earlier half of the play. His treat- 
ment of Cordelia and Kent, and his frantically 
exaggerated outburst against Goneril because of 
her request that he should “ disquantity his train,” 
are all of course dramatically justified as the neces- 
sary foundation of later events; they provide, 
moreover, a piercingly pathetic contrast with his 
gentleness later. But they are none the less coarse 
and raw in themselves. 

A more curious example is rankness or morbid 
artificiality of style. Lear speaks of him “ that 
makes his generation messes to serve his appetite ”’ 
(I, i, 119 sq.). Kent gives us the astonishing sen- 
tence, “ Nothing almost sees miracles but misery” 


* This point has been noted and developed with splendid 
vigour and skill by Mr. Gordon Bottomley in King Lear’s 
Wife. 
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(II, ii, 172 sg.). When Edgar plainly asks (IV, vi, 
217): “ How near’s the other army?” he is 
answered in this fashion: 


Near, and on speedy foot; the main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought. 


But the palm should be awarded to Gloucester’s 
phrase, ‘ All cruels else subscrib’d ”’ (III, vii, 65). 
This is no sort of human language. And the im- 
pression of unevenness in manner is reinforced 
when we observe that this same play contains 
equally arresting passages of exactly opposite 
style. Such things as Edgar’s (V, ii, 9 59q.): 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all, : 


and his marvellous ‘‘ Bear free and patient 
thoughts ” (IV, vi, 81), are notable triumphs of 
the sublime and simple manner. The contrast is 
well pointed by a single vigorous passage which, 
by its style and tone, to some degree even by its 
matter, exemplifies the whole tragedy (IV, vi, 
70-5): 
As I stood here below methought his eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses; 
Horns whelk’d and wav’d like the enridgéd sea: 
It was some fiend; therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them 
honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. 


The third element of this kind lies in the crudity 
wherewith certain of the characters are projected. 
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Regan and Goneril are thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory; it would be difficult to find in Shakespeare 
another character of equal importance, who is so 
clumsily imagined. The defect or difficulty about 
them is not chiefly, nor indeed markedly, that 
they present us with the mystery of unredeemed 
evil. Edmund is plainly more lago-like, and he 
is admirably drawn. Regan and Goneril resemble 
lago only in their wickedness; as dramatic figures 
they are immensely below him. Sometimes they 
are merely objectionable, sometimes they are 
rawly melodramatic; never are they tragic. In the 
early scenes they are simply unpleasant women 
who have much sound, if cold-blooded, logic on 
their side. Knowing Lear well, they realize that 
their chance of securing shares in his kingdom 
lies in effusive protestations of love. That they 
supply these, and insincerely, is no doubt wrong 
enough. But, quite apart from the plain fact that, 
Lear being what he is, such compliance might 
on several grounds be upheld, this vital point of 
technique must be noted, that even if their 
conduct be put at its worst, it is too trivial, too 
commonplace and prosaic, to constitute or help 
to constitute great figures of tragedy. The same 
objection applies, but more fatally, to the recalci- 
trance shown by Regan and Goneril over the 
entertainment of Lear’s knights. Is there any 
reader who has not found these scenes tiresome 
and esthetically distressing ? That uncomfortable 
effect springs from two causes. The first is the 
strange lack of incisiveness—only half-veiled by 
the pungent language—in demonstrating the 
dramatic values. It is by no means clear that the 
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daughters are lying when they complain of the 
knights’ behaviour; or that Lear is not causing 
unnecessary trouble by wandering in and out of 
his daughter’s house with a hundred knights, 
their squires, and horses; or (on the other hand) 
that Regan and Goneril ought not in any case to 
endure this nuisance, or that Lear has not still so 
much regal authority left that herein his will is 
law. We cannot clearly see which party is in the 
right, or rather we feel that both put themselves 
in the wrong. The second cause is, once more, 
the triviality of the whole dispute when con- 
sidered in the light of tragic art. If we go back to 
our imagined landowner and his three villages, 
their conduct corresponds to that of two grasping 
middle-class women who should deny their aged 
father his churchwarden pipe. It is detestable, 
but it is not enough. 

The whole conflict,* up to a point, is a mean 
squabble put into tragic diction. Up to a point: 
for the poet suddenly remembers (if we may so 
put it) that Regan and Goneril are taking part in 
a tragedy. Then he leaps forward from the com- 
monplace, but not into tragedy: he overpasses 
that whole domain and reaches melodrama. The 
daughters allow their father to pass the night 
unsheltered amid a frightful storm, with very 
little reason even from their own callous stand- 
point. Gloucester’s eyes are put out in the presence 
of the audience in a scene which even the grim 


* The reader will remember that we are discussing construc- 
tion, and are leaving on one side such things as Lear’s emotions. 
The picture of his attempts at self-control, for instance, is beyond 
all praise. 
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Tourneur would have deleted. On the other side, 
much of the later activity shown by Regan and 
Goneril consists in armed resistance to the French 
invasion, a resistance obviously just if we are to 
take the politics of the play seriously, but appar- 
ently meant to be looked on as wicked because 
Lear and Cordelia are in the French camp. But 
intertwined with this are the love-affairs of Edmund 
and the sisters, intrigues in which it is impos- 
sible to take any interest, and scarcely to be- 
lieve. Nevertheless, these intrigues cause Goneril 
of a sudden to murder Regan and commit 
suicide. So unconvincing is the situation that we 
feel no thrill of satisfaction, resentment, horror, 
or any other kind of interest. Finally, we learn 
that one* of the sisters has signed the order for 
the execution of her father and sister—an act not 
more vile than insanely unmotived. These women 
are mere simulacra dressed out in exaggerated 
vices and blazing with theatrical devilry. Even as 
“fiends,” they are wooden and unreal; when the 
comparatively normal plane is left behind, they 
never move like animate beings, but jerk con- 
vulsively into incredible depravities. A play which 
depends for its action so considerably on two such 
glaringly-daubed puppets cannot be accounted, 
whatever its other merits, as taking high dramatic 


* Which ? Edmund (V, ili, 254 s¢.) says: 
He hath commission from my wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison. 


Professor Bradley (p. 299) assumes that “‘ my wife ” is Goneril. 
But though Edmund’s matrimonial schemes are certainly con- 
fused it seems more natural that he should call the widowed 
sister his wife rather than her who is still married. 
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rank. The truth is that they exist and act merely 
to call forth, at whatever cost to probability, an ele- 
ment infinitely greater and infinitely more valued 
by the poet, Lear’s experiences and speeches. 

These are the main causes of that distaste which 
the play from time to time produces. There are 
others, in particular a doubt as to Lear’s precise 
status after his abdication, and a recurrent feeling 
that the plot is loosely knit, due to the large num- 
ber of speeches on the same topic, the vagueness 
which marks the account of the movements in 
Act II, and the improbabilities, inconsistencies, 
or puzzles which Professor Bradley* mentions, 
and to which should be added the poet’s failure 
to explain the beginning of friction between 
Albany and Cornwall (II, 1, 11). 

But as we have spoken at length of Goneril and 
Regan, it is fitting to add some remarks on Lear’s 
other daughter. Cordelia is perhaps the finest 
example to be found in dramatic literature of 
what can be produced, in supremely skilful hands, 
by a method of portraiture usually and deservedly 
unsuccessful—the method, that is, of constructing 
a character out of comments made by those who 
come into contact with it, instead of causing it to 
develop and express itself. Shakespeare, to search 
no further, has provided strong examples of both 
methods. The immense superiority in vital effect 
of Cleopatra to Julius Cesar is due, above all 
other causes, to this, that our knowledge of Julius 
Cesar is mainly derived from what Cassius and 
other Romans say about him, whereas Cleopatra’s 
amazing vigour makes us independent of any aid 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 448 sgq. 
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from Enobarbus or Charmian. Cordelia belongs 
technically to the class of Julius Cesar; but so 
adroitly and with such love has Shakespeare 
worked, that most of us never observe how largely 
our conception of her as one of his most beautiful 
creations 1s based upon what is said about her by 
Lear, Kent, and the unnamed Gentleman of Act | 
IV, Scene iii—we attribute marvellous nobility 
and rareness of soul to a woman perfectly ordinary 
in nature and conduct.* 

Her part is curiously small in comparison with 
its importance, and lies in two widely-sundered 
places—the scene where Lear divides his kingdom, 
and the passages between him and Cordelia after 
he recovers sanity. Now, as to the former of 
these portions, what is it but superstitious rever- 
ence for Shakespeare which impels us to find 
anything remarkable in Cordelia’s conduct ? The 
scene is striking, no doubt, but for other reasons: 
Lear’s astounding folly, the outburst of Kent, 
and the like. She acts precisely as nine women out 
.of ten would have acted, both in her first reply, 
“ Nothing, my lord,” and, when pressed to speak 
again, in her “ according to my bond,” and other 
sullen-seeming words. Do we forget that she is 
asked before a whole court by her father, not 
only how well she loves him, but actually what she 
can say to outvie her sister’s protestations, and 
that, too, for the purpose of securing a gift ? The 
position is bitterly embarrassing, almost disgust- 
ing, and, as etiquette forbids her to withdraw, 

* Victor Hugo even regarded her, rather than Lear, as the 
central figure of the play. (Dowden, Shakespeare: His Mind and 
Art, p. 274.) 
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what can she do, when compelled to speak, save 
pretend anything that can be uttered in public, 
rather than the truth which the lips refuse to 
frame ? Again, in the final scenes between father 
and daughter the pathos and charm spring almost 
wholly from Lear. Cordelia shows tenderness, 
pity, and love, most wonderfully expressed; but 
only her language is abnormal. Here, again, she 
is an ordinary loving, tender woman, with a strong 
light thrown upon her by the wickedness of her 
sisters. We must not fall into the common error 
of supposing a character great because involved 
in a surpassingly pitiful or exciting or dangerous 
situation. 

One of the most pleasant features in the history 
of literature is the impulse under which the great- 
est writers have composed masterpieces ‘to 
please themselves.”’ Not that their other works 
did not yield them pleasure; not that hitherto 
they have misrepresented their own beliefs and 
feelings in order to edify the world; the point is 
that whereas they are normally constrained by 
artistic dutifulness or a sense of responsibility to 
the public, nevertheless such a master may on 
occasion say to himself: ‘‘ Let me write to-day 
just what comes into my head, following my own 
unfettered instinct; let my readers or audience 
lose the track if they must; let the stage-manager 
cry as loud as he will that my drama cannot be 
staged; let critics complain that a performance 
would last twenty hours or that the subject is no 
proper material for art. I will for once write what 
I feel inclined to write.” So it comes about that 
Browning dilates on a single criminal trial in a 
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poem as long as the Jad and the Odyssey 
taken together: for though one recognizes the 
sound and indeed magnificent principle of com- 
position on which The Ring and the Book rests, 
one feels that the poem could yet have been 
extensively pruned down. So it comes about that 
Goethe conceived Faust, expressing a titanic 
gusto for all life’s manifestations by an immense 
poetical edifice containing not only superb halls 
and galleries, but endless nooks and passages, 
rambling annexes, and a mythological museum. 
So even Sophocles at the close of his long life, 
despite his Attic spirit of self-repression, puts his 
profoundest sense of the pathos and mystery of 
life into the Oedipus Coloneus, a drama far longer 
than the normal, which demands considerable 
service from the fourth actor elsewhere almost 
unknown, and the closing scene of which, while 
surpassing in sublimity all other achievements of 
Athenian literature, is on the technical side highly 
unusual in length and slowness of development. 
So, in the nineteenth century, Ibsen, the master 
of stage-technique, presented the world, when 
he composed Peer Gynt, with a play which, in 
virtue not only of its extent but of its matter, 
is well-nigh unactable.* So, finally, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy turns from the humble scenes wherein his 
wizardry throws round a Berkshire milestone, or 
a chance-split wooden die, or the very mud of a 


* A remark of his, concerning a critic’s theory as to the Strange 
Passenger, is much to our point. “ If my head had been on the 
block, and such an explanation would have saved my life, it 
would never have occurred to me. I never thought of such a 
thing. I stuck in the scene as a mere caprice.” (Introduction to 
W. and C. Archer’s translation, p. xxiv.) 
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highway at dawn, an aura of yearning, passion, 
or adventure, and shows forth the working of 
Fate on an immense stage where the back-scene 
is the coastline of a continent or a bird’s-eye 
prospect over an empire. Such a work as these 
Shakespeare has executed in King Lear, like them 
not only in its god-like spaciousness but also in 
its deep allegiance to the artist’s own inclination. 
He has failed to remove inconsistencies, to avoid 
obscurity; his psychology, as often as not, is crude 
or distorted; the political conditions which give 
high colour and light have no structural import. 
For all such things he cares little, as he pursues 
his one true purpose, to depict at their highest 
power the agony, the rapture, the illumination, 
which hover round-a man from the moment in 
which a child is born to him. 
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“THE chief occupations of a Roman were keep- 
ing accounts and pleading in the law-courts.” 
This stupefying dictum, which I saw some years 
ago in manuscript, and which for all I know may 
long have been in print as one garnishment of an 
elementary school-book, is a good indication of 
what thousands of schoolboys get and (it seems) 
are expected to get, from the classics. An 
undiluted course of such works as Cicero’s 
Philippics or ‘Tacitus’ Annals is wont to convey 
the impression that Rome was inhabited exclus- 
sively by ‘‘ men of consular rank,” and that the 
provincial towns were hardly inhabited at all by 
people who counted. This, to be sure, is by no 
means entirely the fault of those who concoct 
syllabuses and who expound the books therein 
prescribed. Greek and Latin literature in its extant 
compass contains comparatively little which corre- 
sponds to the modern novel. But it does after 
all contain actual novelists, and among these 
Petronius stands brilliantly pre-eminent, by theside 
of Apuleius. There are, however, two good reasons 
for the comparative neglect in which this author 
lies; quite often he is indecent, and his Latin, 
being racy and colloquial, is in the main very 
difficult. But his wit, his modernity, his sparkling 
adroitness in the portraiture of manners are un- 
equalled, or at any rate unmatched, in ancient 
literature. 
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_ He is generally identified with Gaius Petronius, 
the celebrated elegantiae arbiter, who occupied, 
in the dissolute court of Nero, a position similar 
to that filled by Beau Nash in the more decorous 
society of Bath, and whose career and death have 
been so vividly described by Tacitus. If this iden- 
tification is correct, Petronius died in a.p. 66. 
The Saturae comprised originally some twenty 
books; there survives a collection of fragments 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth. By far the longest 
and best-known passage is the “‘ Dinner of ‘Trimal- 
chio,”’ which was not made known to the modern 
world till the year 1664, when Charles the Second 
occupied the English throne. The other fragments 
vary in length—some are mere shreds—but from 
the whole collection we may form a clear general 
notion of Petronius’ talent and method. He gave 
his contemporaries a brilliant picture of social life 
in the middle of the first century, mostly, it appears, 
in the Greco-Roman cities of Southern Italy. 
What unity the tale could boast was probably due 
to a burlesque of the motif which runs through 
the first half of the Odyssey. Just as Odysseus, 
having offended the sea-god Poseidon, is afflicted 
by tempest, shipwreck, and other maritime perils, 
so one gathers that Encolpius, having slain a goose 
sacred to Priapus, is punished by that indecorous 
god with physical disability at inopportune mo- 
ments. 

But the plot, even if it was ever important, 
means little to a modern reader. The work appeals 
to us less as a social epic than as the first example 
in literature of the picaresque novel ; it is full of 
farcical incidents, scandalous adventures, and 
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occasional satire upon literary or official pedantry, 
the whole illumined by keen observation and 
brilliant wit. As a social epic it may recall 
Byron’s Don ‘Fuan, but its real affinity is with 
Gil Blas, Peregrine Pickle, and Candide. Petronius 
does, in fact, more closely resemble Smollett and 
Voltaire than he resembles the other great Latin 
novelist, Apuleius. The latter, in his Metamor- 
phoses writes as one of the common people through- 
out ten of his eleven books. Petronius looks down 
with the cynical contempt of the superior person 
upon the folly and vice which he both derides and 
enjoys. Quite the equal of Apuleius in cleverness, 
he has nothing of his heart or his humour. Similarly 
Smollett, despite his bluffness and relish for farce, 
and Voltaire, for all his insight and intellectual 
resentment of injustice, are cold and metallic at 
the core. 

It so happens that our text* begins with a 
criticism upon the educational methods then in 
fashion, and we may therefore deal first with — 
Petronius as a critic, whether of the rhetoricians 
or of the poets. It is absurd, he maintains, to drill 
our students in the delivery of declamations which 
have no relevance to the interests awaiting them 
when they “ go down ’’—‘ I am convinced that 
the schools turn out our youths consummate 
blockheads, because they neither see nor hear 
anything of contemporary interest, but pirates 
standing on the beach in fetters, tyrants drawing 


*I quote from Biicheler’s third edition (Berlin, 1882). It 
may be well to add that the colloquialism, which the reader will 
note in most of my translations, is an attempt to reproduce ex- 
actly the tone of the original. 
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ed decrees that sons shall behead their fathers” 

(§ 1). He sums up his accusation by assert- 
ing that the deadly foe of a student’s intelligence 
is the professor (umbraticus doctor ingenia deleverat, 
§ 2). This charge is familiar enough; it is one of 
our author’s modernisms. We find it wittily im- 
plied by Mr. Shaw’s Adolphus Cusins: “ Greek 
has not destroyed my mind; it has nourished it. 
Besides, I did not learn it at an English public 
school.” And the modern rejoinder, also, is to be 
found in Petronius: ‘“‘ the real sinner is the in- 
dulgent parent”? (§ 4). Unfortunately, there is 
no third disputant at hand to bewail the delin- 
quencies of any Board of Education. But, like the 
rest of us, the speaker has his own prescription 
for educational maladies (though he achieves 
novelty by putting it into verse): the youth should 
study first Homer, then the Socratic schools and 
Demosthenes, turning finally to the masterpieces 
of Rome and to Cicero above all. 

In this connection should be mentioned an 
iambic poem upon the Trojan Horse (§ 89), re- 
cited to our wandering hero Encolpius by a cynical 
old poet whom he meets in a picture-gallery. This 
effusion has been supposed a parody of Seneca’s 
tragic verse. The bystanders receive it with a 
shower of stones, but none the less it strikes one 
as a good deal better than Seneca. Encolpius 
shares the popular view. “ Look here!” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ you ought to take something for it. We 
have spent less than two hours together and most 
of the time you have been talking more like a 
poet than a human being. No wonder the people 

-pelt you! I shall fill my own pockets with rocks, 
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and whenever you are working up for a fit I shall 
bleed you in the head.” Nevertheless, Eumolpus, 
at intervals, breaks into song—iambics, elegiacs, 
hendecasyllabics, it is all one to him. Yet it is in 
this old pedant’s mouth that Petronius puts his 
careful and brilliant disquisition on epic poetry, 
a speech which contains by far the best-known 
phrase in his work, that description of Horace’s 
quality which is at once the earliest and the best 
—Horatii curiosa felicitas—together with that apt 
description of Vergil which ‘Tennyson borrowed, 
Romanus Vergilius (§ 118). Unfortunately, Eu- 
molpus follows up his judicious lecture on epic 
poetry with an example of his own creation, a | 
mass of some.three hundred lines, which read like 
an attempt to improve upon Lucan. Certainly it 
would be difficult to find outside the Pharsaha 
anything like it in Latin; one can think only of 
Lee’s bombast and the most Herculean passages 
of Tamburlaine. ‘The goddess Fortune, deter- 
mined to overthrow that Roman glory which she 
has herself created, calls upon Pluto to open 
up his thirsty realm and engulf new souls—a 
holocaust. Charon will not be able to ferry these 
crowding ghosts across the Styx in his barge— 
he will need a fleet ! The whole poem bangs and 
bellows with a vigour that must have made Lucan 
himself stop his ears. 

Passing now from literary criticism to social 
satire, we are brought at once to the famous 
“Dinner of Trimalchio,” a scene of riotously 
ostentatious wealth, the summit of good-natured 
vulgarity and titanic gluttony. But it is relieved 
by the brilliant portrayal of middle-class and 
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lower-class manners, the incidental conversations 
and stories, above all by the wit (conscious or 
unconscious) of everyone, especially Trimalchio 
himself, who, despite his strident vulgarity, 
charms us by his artless delight in himself, his 
wife, his slaves, his possessions, his knowledge of 
life, and his sensational rise from slavery to vast 
opulence. 

The dinner itself is stupendous. This is the. 
menu, in chronological order: 

White and black olives. Dormice rolled in 
honey and poppy-seed. Hot sausages garnished 
with damsons and pomegranates, Peppered bec- 
caficoes baked in pastry. Falernian wine a cen- 
tury old. Zodiac-dish, containing capons, sows’ 
paunches, a hare with wings (to represent Pegasus), 
fish floating in a tank of sauce. Wild boar garnished 
with marzipan. Sucking-pigs stuffed with live 
thrushes. Dates. Grapes. Pig stuffed with sausages 
and black puddings. Confections for the guests 
to take home. Slices of veal. Cakes and fruit filled 
with scent. Capons and goose-eggs. Thrushes of 
pastry stuffed with raisins and nuts. Quinces. 
Pork served up in the shape of goose, fish, and 
birds. Oysters, mussels and snails. Capon. 

But this menu is only a scaffolding for the whole 
festivity. All the slaves sing as they carry the dishes 
in and out. A band plays during the meal, and 
there are performances between the courses, some 
professional, for instance that of the acrobats 
who dance on ladders, others impromptu, as 
when Trimalchio carries a boy around the room 
on his back. At another point a guest amuses him- 
self by dressing up “a black and scandalously fat 
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lap-dog”’ (nigram atque indecenter pinguem catellam) 
in a green handkerchief; then Trimalchio has 
the porter’s mastiff brought in, whereupon a dog- 
fight is arranged and shortly takes place under 
and over the dining-table, amid the destruction 
of glass-ware and upsetting of oil lamps. 

‘Trimalchio is the life of the party. Certainly he 
enters a little behind time, but he has been busy 
with his valet-—a singing valet, no doubt. He 
makes up for lost time by boisterous hospitality. 
Reading the label on the wine, “ Falernian of 
Opimius’ vintage, a hundred years in bottle,” he 
philosophizes: ‘‘ Dear! Dear! And so wine lives 
longer than poor little man. So let us dye our- 
selves with it; wine is life. I put real Opimian 
before you. I didn’t set such good wine on the 
table yesterday, though I had far more respectable 
guests.” 

Astrology has no secrets from him. When the 
mysterious Zodiac-confection is being served, he 
expounds all the signs on the dish. ““ Under Sagit- 
tarius are born squint-eyed people, who look at 
the vegetables but help themselves to the bacon. 
Under Aquarius come inn-keepers and fellows 
with water on the brain’ (§ 39). Later he turns 
from astrology to works of art. ‘‘ I am the only 
man who possesses genuine Corinthian plate. Do 
you want to know why ? Well, because the metal- 
worker I get it from is called Corinthus. See ? 
I’m no fool; I know all about the origin of Corin- 
thian ware. At the capture of Troy, Hannibal, a 
smart fellow, a regular lizard, collected all the 
statues, bronze, gold, silver, into a heap and set 
light to them. . . . I have a passion for silver. 
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I’ve got a hundred four-gallon jugs, more or less, 
engraved with Cassandra killing her sons, and the 
boys lie dead in the most lifelike way. I’ve got a 
thousand flagons. . . . with Daedalus shutting 
Niobe up in the Trojan Horse. . . . I sell my 
knowledge of art for no money on earth” (§§ 50, 
51). 

ae of the entertainments between courses is 
the report of the secretary, who reads out a kind 
of Gazette (acta diurna, § 53): “July 26th, 
Trimalchio’s estate at Cumae. Born: 30 boys, 
40 girls. Pecks of threshed wheat removed to 
barn, 500,000. Oxen broken in, 500. Same date: 
Execution of Mithridates the slave for wishing 
the master atthe deuce. Cash uninvested and 
returned to the strong box, 10,000,000 sesterces, 
On the same date, fire broke out in the park at 
Pompeii, starting in the residence of Nasta the 
bailiff.” ‘The Gazette ends with details of general 
news, the fun of which we rather miss, as in the 
“banishment ”’ of a house-steward to Baiae, till 
we realize that Trimalchio is regarded not as a 
mere wealthy man but as a sovereign. As the ban- 
quet progresses this Napoleon of the dinner-table 
is inspired by the conversation to write verses, 
and after some reflection produces the following 
burst of song: 


Quod hon expectes, ex transverso fit 
et supra nos Fortuna negotia curat. 
quare da nobis vina Falerna, puer. 


The bard has contrived to complete only one line, 
but his effort may perhaps be rendered idioma- 
tically thus: 
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Life is a muddle and a big surprise; 
Fate’s hard at work, up in the skies. 
Things go awry, as all may see; 

Little brown jug, don’t I love thee! 


There follows a quarrel between two of the 
guests, which Trimalchio stops, first with a war- 
dance of Homeric warriors, then of course with 
more food, and finally by calling upon one Niceros 
for a story. This guest, with apologies in advance 
for the poverty of his contribution, narrates with 
startling power his tale of a were-wolf. 


In the days when I was still a slave, our 
house—Gavilla lives there now—was in a nar- 
row street. The public-house near by was 
managed by Terentius, and as the gods would 
have it, I fell in love with his wife Melissa; you 
know her—she came from ‘Tarentum—a pretty, 
plump little thing. I loved her not for her looks, 
I give you my word, but because she had such 
a beautiful nature. Whatever I asked for, she 
never said ‘‘ No!” If she made twopence, I 
got a penny. All I took I entrusted to her purse, 
and she never swindled me once. Her husband 
passed away at their master’s country-house. 
So I pulled myself together to visit Melissa by 
hook or by crook; it’s just when you’re in a 
tight place, of course, that a true friend shows 
up. As luck would have it, my own master had 
gone off to Capua on some trumpery errand or 
other. Here was my chance, and I got our 
lodger to walk out with me as far as the fifth 
mile-stone. He was a soldier, by the bye, and 
a devil for strength. Off we trotted at cock- 
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crow, the moon shining like midday. We were 
going along between some tombs, when my 
friend went off behind a gravestone. I sat down 
humming to myself and counting the monu- 
ments. When I looked round for my friend, he 
had stripped himself and laid all his clothes 
beside the road. My heart was in my boots; I 


- stood there more dead than alive. Meanwhile 


he drew a circle round his clothes, and suddenly 
turned into a wolf. Don’t suppose I’m joking. 
I wouldn’t lie for all the money you could offer 
me. But, to go on, after changing into a wolf 
he began to howl, and made off into the woods. 
For a few minutes I didn’t know where I was; 
then I went to pick up his clothes. They were 
turned into stones ! Talk about heart-failure ! 
All the same, I drew my sword and cut down 
imaginary spectres every yard of the way to 
the country house where my mistress was stay- 
ing. I came in looking like a ghost, almost at 
the last gasp, with the sweat running down my 
shanks, and my eyes like the dead; it was ages 
before I recovered myself. My Melissa was 
surprised that I walked in so late. 

“If you had come earlier,” she said, “ you 
might have been some use, anyhow. A wolf got 
into the yard and worried all the sheep, as if a 
butcher had slaughtered them. But he laughed 
on the other side of his face, even if he did 
escape. A slave of ours pierced his neck with a 
javelin.” 

These words made me open my eyes. As 
soon as it was broad day, I made off for the 
house of my master, Gaius, with the speed of a 
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where the clothes had been turned to stone, I 
found nothing—except blood. But when I| got 
home, here lay my soldier like an ox in his bed, 
with the doctor dressing his neck. | reuleee 
that he was a were-wolf, and I could never share 
a meal with him after that, not if you had killed 
me. Other people can think what they like 
about; but, so help me all your guardian spirits, 
it’s a true tale. 


Trimalchio follows this with a gruesome anec- 
dote about witches. Then, after the dog-fight 
already mentioned, comes a diversion in the shape 
of Habinnas, a local magistrate and monumental 
mason. This visitor arrives with his wife and 
attendants from another banquet, and as if we 
had not had enough already, recites the menu, 
with comments: 


To finish up we had cheese soaked in new 
Wine, a snail apiece, minced tripe and liver in 
saucers, eggs in caps, turnip, mustard, and a 
dish of forcemeat, what ho! Pickled olives were 
brought in a trough: some scoundrels took three 
handfuls, for we had given the ham a miss 
(§ 66). 

Some minutes later the host recites the terms 
of his will and gives Habinnas elaborate instruc- 
tions for his tomb, with an inscription narrating 
his achievements. “‘ God-fearing, courageous, 
faithful, he grew from small beginnings and left 
thirty million sesterces. He never attended a lec- 
ture on philosophy ” (§ 71). Trimalchio, now 
rather far gone in wine, is so taken by this glorious 
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tomb that he wishes to enjoy his own funeral. He 
heaps up cushions on the sofa and stretches him- 
self on this bier with the words: “‘ Pretend I am 
dead and say something pretty.”” The trumpeters 
break out into a dead march, which rouses the 
whole neighbourhood. There is an alarm of fire, 
and the brigade burst into the house, flinging 
water everywhere and plying their axes. In the 
confusion, Encolpius and his friends slip away. 

After this amazing dinner, our story becomes 
fragmentary, though not less interesting. The 
three companions quarrel, Ascyltos going one 
way with the lad Giton, Encolpius the other; it 
is during this interval that the hero meets Eumol- 
pus, that elderly, unpopular poet, whose com- 
positions have been described. Later Giton deserts 
Ascyltos, joining Encolpius and Eumolpus in 
their shabby lodging-house, which provides far- 
cical scenes worthy of Fielding. When Encolpius 
tries to kill himself, first by hanging and then with 
a razor which refuses to cut, the discourteous 
interference of a fellow-lodger causes a fracas 
which develops into a Homeric combat on the 
landing between Eumolpus (armed with a wooden 
candlestick) and a miscellaneous crowd, consisting 
of tipsy lodgers, an old lady in clogs, and the 
house-dog. 

Before long the place is raided by a crier and 
officials, proclaiming a reward of a thousand 
pieces for information which will lead to the ap- 
prehension of the boy Giton. These people have 
been sent round the town by Ascyltos, enraged 
because of Giton’s defection. A lively scene fol- 
lows, in which the police ransack Encolpius’ 
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apartment with the thoroughness familiar to 
readers of Dr. Watson and Gaboriau. But they 
cannot find Giton. He is under the bed, clinging 
by toes and fingers to the mattress—a device 
borrowed by Encolpius, as he says himself, from 
Odysseus and the ram in Homer. The mattress, 
unfortunately, contains dust, as well as more 
repellent nuisances, and Giton sneezes. All is 
over. 

We later find the friends reconciled, and for 
some reason embarking by night upon a ship. 
Once at sea, they discover that they have fallen 
into a trap. The captain, Lichas, and a lady pas- 
senger named Tryphaena are, for some cause no 
longer evident, the last persons in the world whom 
they wish to meet. At length they agree that the 
fugitives shall be disguised as Eumolpus’ slaves. 
Their hair and eyebrows are to be shaved off, and 
marks like brands to be made on their faces. This 
is done at once. The gruesome experience of 
shaving by moonlight on a pitching ship—cor- 
rectly described by Petronius as intempestivum 
ministerium—must be left to the imagination. But 
it is a brilliant concept. Judge of the victim’s 
disgust when they find that all is in vain! The 
enemy are warned in a dream by the god Priapus 
that Giton and Encolpius are on the ship. Another 
fragment relates the story of the Ephesian widow 
who, after violent mourning for her husband, 
had his corpse placed upon the cross to save her 
new lover from punishment—the tale which Chap- 
man used for his comedy The Widdowes Teares. 
Later a storm breaks out which wrecks the ship 
and casts our travellers upon the Italian coast. 
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Reaching Croton, where the staple industry, they 
learn, is legacy-hunting, they settle down to make 
their fortunes. Eumolpus sustains the character 
of a childless old man, with huge estates in Africa 
and an ominous cough; the gifts from his would- 
be heirs keep the whole party in comfort. In Croton 
we may leave the adventurers. 

- Frivolous and farcical, or worse, as most of this 
strange novel certainly seems, there is another side 
to the picture. The purse-proud bragging of 
Trimalchio’s guests is at one point cut, as with a 
knife, by the quiet voice of one Ganymedes: 
“Your talk has nothing to do with anything in 
heaven or earth; all the while none of you cares 
how the price of corn pinches” (§ 44). He com- 
plains bitterly of a bread-trust and the collusion 
of the magistrates with the millers; like all of us, 
he pines for the good old days. ‘‘ You could buy 
a loaf for twopence more than big enough for two 
people. Nowadays I’ve seen them smaller than 
bulls’ eyes. It’s hard luck! Things get worse every 
day. This town is growing backwards like a cow’s 
tail. But what are we doing with a magistrate not 
worth three dried figs, who would see us all dead 
for twopence ?”’ He goes on to attribute these 
evils to the decay of religion, till he is interrupted 
by Echion, the old-clothes dealer, with his facile 
philosophy; ‘‘ Cheer up! Life has a mixed pat- 
tern, as the countryman said of his spotted pig.” 
But Petronius has for once made us feel, as we 
feel so often in Apuleius, that he has a Roman 
sense of the common good. This Brummell, this 
Rochester, has a surviving and a saving tinge of 
gravitas. 
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MODERN CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP? 


“The demand of the intellect is to feel itself 
alive.”’—Parter. : 


TH £ ever-smouldering contention which sur- 
rounds Greek and Latin studies is, in one respect 
at least, highly curious: neither assailants nor 
defenders reveal any suspicion of the real weak- 
ness which afflicts classical education in our time. 
Most of the battles are fought over the value of 
these studies, not over the methods employed to 
realize it. And even in that field of debate superb 
arguments on both sides are so blindly neglected 
that the onlooker yearns to lean over the board 
(if we may change the metaphor) and finger the 
vital rook or bishop. It might seem enough for 
the modernist to remind his opponent that the 
great majority of our prominent statesmen have 
been reared on Aristotle’s Politics and Plato’s 
Republic. The classicists might have declared 
that their studies can be defended on the same 
lines as religion itself, and that the customary 
criteria—including our latest fetish, ‘ ability to 
handle men”—have nothing to do with the 
question. 

But no! Each party has selected with pathetic 
heroism the line of maximum resistance. Our 
classical apologists will have it that the “‘ average 
boy ”’ trained on ancient language and literature 
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will prove a better merchant, a better journalist, 
a better citizen, than the ‘‘ average boy ”’ trained 
on chemistry and physics. No one has ever yet 
had the courage to tell plainly and publicly what 
are the real accomplishments of this celebrated 
youth in the several subjects thus industriously 
championed. So ghastly are the facts that among 
those well acquainted with them has arisen a 
curious sect which in desperation pretends that a 
boy attends school not to learn “‘ subjects” but 
to acquire “ character,’ which (to be sure) is 
beyond statistical test. As a matter of fact, the 
“average boy’ becomes a merchant, journalist, 
citizen, whether good or bad, through influences 
quite other than those wielded by Cicero and 
Einstein. He never advances far enough in his 
studies to appreciate either; and on leaving school 
he no more dreams of pursuing Latin or physics 
than of a search for the philosopher’s stone. ‘That 
is to say, most of the discussion is relevant only 
to the able and industrious boy, who forms perhaps 
one quarter of the mass. 

On the other side, the anti-classical party brand- 
ish formidable-seeming weapons which only beat 
the air, their favourite instrument being the im- 
mense progress which Man has made in under- 
standing and harnessing the forces of Nature. 
Steam-engines, electrical plant,wireless telegraphy, 
motor-transit, aviation—all these magnificences 
are due to scientific research; and consider the 
incomes made from them! It does not strike 
these enthusiasts that the world hardly pays its 
researchers the same salary as it bestows on the 
men who exploit discoveries already made; nor 
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that these sensational developments themselves 
are at the best nothing but magnificent toys unless 
the men and women who are to use them attain 
a moral balance and clarity which shall direct that 
use to ends noble or, at the least, seemly. What 
is the use of shortening the journey to America if 
we have not made America more notably worth 
visiting ? 

As for the much-canvassed doctrine that Greek 
and Latin inculcate a good English style, perhaps 
the first thing which it calls up in the mind is a 
sentence from a political speech delivered by a 
famous statesman reared on Demosthenes: “‘ Here 
is one of the methods by which your judgment is 
sought to be deviated.” ‘To write clear English is 
easy: know what you mean, put it on paper, and 
eject half the “‘of’s”’. If we go beyond this and 
consider style, who among our classically-trained 
contemporaries can equal Mr. Hardy in power, 
Mr. Shaw in litheness ? How much does either 
owe to Greek and Latin ? 

The fashionable arguments, for and against 
classical studies, are mere verbiage. The brutal 
facts are, first, that nine apologists out of ten 
desire only to bolster up their own hobby by ex- 
cuses which do not really appeal to them in the 
least, but which they hope may impress others in 
a world peopled by their timid imaginations with 
““hard-headed men of business ’”’—just as the 
man who lives for golf will mumble phrases about 
“fresh air’ and “‘ training the eye’; the second 
fact is that the assailant is moved partly by crude 
hatred of what he does not understand (no scien- 
tist who has had a classical education ever yet 
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attacked the classics), partly by jealousy of the 
unique prestige which, rightly or not, still sur- 
rounds the ancient learning. 

The one real and grave flaw in modern classical 
scholarship is to be found in the study of Greek 
and Roman literature; other areas are far less 
seriously affected. An indication of the evil may 
be discerned in the prevalent notion that ‘‘ dons 
are dull.” The University expert is, in fact, a 
person who, by dint of fortunately early interest 
in one scholastic subject, unusual industry, ex- 
cellent teaching and opportunities, sometimes 
also by unusual talents, has gained a sound and 
wide knowledge of that subject. There is not the 
faintest justification for expecting of him sagacity 
in politics, a generous nature, wit, breadth of in- 
terest, or a hundred other qualities which may be 
of greater value than his speciality, but which are 
the subject of no Honour School. Often he does 
possess some of them. But it remains true that 
many ‘“‘dons”’ are simply good sixth-form boys 
who have “ kept on.” They are profound in Greek 
particles or the Latin subjunctive: in politics they 
are on the level of the daily paper. Such a man is 
no worse than his old schoolfellows. He has kept 
up his classics and become a “ don’’; another 
has kept up his debating and become a Cabinet 
Minister; a third has kept up his athletics and 
become a schoolmaster; a fourth has kept up 
nothing and become a business-man. The spirit 
and personality of all may have ceased to develop 
at the age of twenty; the one leading interest is 
still alive, perhaps stronger, not necessarily more 
vivid and adult. 
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_ And there is the point on which we are to dwell 
—the one real and immense weakness in modern 
scholarship: the greater proportion of our classical 
experts lack soul, so far as that can be shown in 
written and spoken work. Yet, before proceeding 
with the discussion of this weakness, let me make 
it clear that this is no indiscriminate attack. There 
are splendid and well-known exceptions, among 
whom I cannot refrain from naming Professor 
John Burnet and Professor Gilbert Murray. Fur- 
ther, concerning most of our scholars, let me bear 
witness at once and with emphasis that, if they 
turn classical studies into a trade, at any rate 
they know their trade magnificently. It is a solid 
delight to observe a class of men who do know 
thoroughly what they claim to know and are exactly 
aware at what point their knowledge ceases. 
Nevertheless, their limitations of spirit and out- 
look are grave, and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
self-imposed. Their learning is vastly wider than 
when they were twenty, but it is on the same 
plane: it has taken on no tints of mellowness, no 
glow of spiritual illumination. Concerning the 
ideal scholar, we may surmise that his strongest 
passion up to the age of twenty-five is to know; 
up to thirty-five, to understand; up to forty-five 
to feel; thenceforward, to create a new generation 
of enthusiasts. Most of our scholars are still in 
the first stage; a fair minority are in the second; 
a mere handful have travelled further. Scholar- 
ship for the majority has no more bearing upon 
their non-professional life than the reader’s in- 
terest in chess or old china has upon his politics 
or religion. There is something grotesque in a 
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man’s spending his life upon Propertius and with- 
out a quiver of self-examination ‘‘ sending down ” 
an undergraduate who acts as Propertius acted. 
But that notion of “ bringing the classics into 
relation with modern life,” so far from being wel- 
comed in most academic circles, is shunned as an 
indelicacy. To ‘‘ sketch the career of Jugurtha ” 
is ali in the day’s work; but to discuss what would 
have happened to that fascinating prince had he 
been a modern Indian rajah, and why it would 
have happened or failed to happen—all that is 
waste of time. What Plato says is admirably 
known; what he meant is often discussed; what 
he would have thought concerning present-day 
politics and society, seldom; still less frequently 
the all-important questions: Ought we to follow 
his teaching ourselves? If not, for what reasons? 
Dickens’ Mrs. Blimber, who would die happy if 
she could see Cicero in his villa at Tusculum, 
may be ridiculous; but if she is sincere she has 
more of the true scholar’s instinct than scores of 
men who know all about that villa’s topography 
and can at a moment’s notice “cf.” the mysteri- 
ous dwelling “‘ described” by the younger Pliny. 

' The most obvious result of this tendency to 
deal only with immediate facts, this failure to 
bring about that spiritual coalescence thereof 
which we name appreciation, is quite naturally a 
loss of perspective. No one, of course, is so stupid 
as to imagine Theognis the equal of Homer, or 
Nepos of Livy, but the differences between the 
best authors and the worst are often minimised. 
These writers are “the classics’’—that is the 
point. It seems that anyone may become a classic 
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if he possesses the qualification owned by the 
cat in Stalky &@ Co.—‘‘ she’s been dead a long 
time.” One of the essay-subjects propounded a 
few years ago to honours candidates at a great 
English university was “‘ Plautus as a field for 
textual criticism.” Apparently one learns textual 
criticism iz vacuo (like the man who first learnt 
swimming at home) and then casts a roving eye 
round the ancient literature seeking for some- 
one to practise upon; in the same way medical 
students might be invited to discuss “‘ Bankers as a 
field for surgery.”’ But the main point is the un- 
questioning assumption that Plautus is worth 
emending. So he is, for perhaps half a dozen of 
the world’s scholars; because whatever texts we 
have of any author should be as good as they can 
be made. But to encourage hundreds of youths 
to attempt the task is ridiculous. For, first, such 
work is highly specialized and as much of a blind- 
alley as any subject can well be. And secondly, 
the tacit assumption is made that Plautus is a good 
author. Now, the chief fact which glares from 
almost every page of his work is simply this, that 
Plautus is a blockhead. Why are our students 
never told so, but allowed to suppose that their 
lack of delight in reading him is due to their own 
poor taste or faulty scholarship ? Because, for this 
erudition of mere facts, Plautus is undoubtedly 
“ good.” He is a copious and invaluable document 
for early Latin ; he reinforces our scanty know- 
ledge of the lost Greek comedies which’ he imi- 
tated; he contains “allusions to Roman Life.” 
A system which regularly prescribes Plautus and 
ignores Apuleius (because he would “ ruin their 
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prose ’”) must be condemned as hideously in- 
different to literary values. 

As a result, the ancient authors, whatever their 
calibre, arealike the subject of lectures and editions, 
accurate, painstaking, and soulless; there is no 
difference in spiritual sempo, in mental subtlety 
and alertness, between a lecture on Lysias and a 
lecture on Aeschylus. What conception of his 
author can the teacher have gained, what educa- 
tional impress will be made on his hearers, if this 
is true? He will perhaps reply: “The esthetic 
thrills you ask for can be supplied by any student 
for himself; what he needs from us is the basic 
facts. A decently-educated youth of twenty can be 
trusted to feel for himself the power of Thucydides ; 
my part is to make sure that he sees his way through 
this irregular conditional sentence.’ That is 
probably the defence which would be offered; 
certainly it is the only respectable defence. But it 
is plainly invalid. The basic facts about an author 
are the feelings and interests which impelled him 
to write, and the external conditions which helped 
to model his way of writing; the peculiarities of 
syntax come into this category only in so far as 
they are to be explained by his temperament and 
the precise nature of the mental picture which 
he sought to paint. And can the normal under- 
graduate really be trusted to appreciate the specific 
quality of a Latin or a Greek author ? Not only 
is there the obstacle of “‘ difficulty ”’ in the school- 
boy sense; there is, of course, also the great differ- 
ence between modern and ancient methods of 
producing artistic effect—you may know every 
word and all the grammatical rules of the Greek 
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language and yet find nothing particular in 
Sophocles. Again, there is the sadly-neglected 
domain of idiom. Readers of even that appallingly 
magnificent close of ‘Thucydides’ Seventh Book 
missed the very acme of the heartbreak and despair 
till Robert Alexander Neil, in an aside of his 
superb edition of the Knights pointed out the 
import of those trivial-seeming words ovdev ddcyov, 
It is precisely the features, whether broad or 
elusive, which make up the soul of a literary work, 
that the university teacher should reveal: they lie 
outside the range of the school-erudition com- 
manded by his hearers, who are (on the other 
hand) quite competent to “ get up’ grammatical 
peculiarities from their text-books. It is this in- 
sistence upon what can be found elsewhere and 
the ignoring of what cannot, which has made so 
many undergraduates wonder—and keep wonder- 
ing all their lives—why lectures are delivered 
at all. 

But the true reason for this nerveless fumbling 
of great literature is no theory of scholarship, 
however erroneous. It is a morbid shyness, a 
dread of voicing enthusiasm even when such 
utterance is the only rational speech; that un- 
pleasant and pungent story, ‘‘ The Flag of their 
Country ” (if I may quote Stalky & Co. again), 
reveals the heart of this instinct, and readers of 
Punch will remember the joke concerning two 
youths in the Alps—‘‘ Well, you needn’t rave 
about it.”’ This spirit is not unknown in the older 
Universities; lecturer and student would as soon 
walk the High or Trinity Street in a dressing- 
gown as discuss ancient (or any) literature in the 
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language which Leigh Hunt, in a famous passage, 
applied to Homer. They will not “ rave about it.” 
But if so, they had better leave Pindar and Vergil 
alone: to discuss richly-coloured or subtly emo- 
tional poetry in a drab and lifeless manner is as 
futile as to examine a landscape by the light of a 
bicycle-lamp. That the picture here presented is 
not overdrawn is proved to the writer’s satisfaction 
at least by statements of two front-rank scholars, 
one of Oxford, the other of Cambridge. One held 
—still holds, it may be—that a scholar’s business 
is not with his author’s opinions or character: his 
sole task is to make the best possible text. The 
other, conversing on literary criticism, remarked: 
“All that can be said about these people [the 
Greek and Latin writers]: has been said.” If I 
may intrude a personal reminiscence of my own 
studies, I can never forget that in my first year at 
Cambridge (to which I owe an immense debt) I 
spent much time in attending lectures on Pindar, 
where not only did I receive no hint of instruction 
as te metre but I gained no enlightenment at all 
save as regards two topics: (a2) the whetstone 
trade in ancient Greece; (4) the question whether 
the race-horse named Pherenicus who appears 
in two Odes is the same animal or (so to put it) 
his own grandsire. It may indeed be suspected 
that the peculiar acrimony displayed towards 
Verrall’s methods and theories is due to an uneasy 
sense that he read Aeschylus and Euripides with 
too frank an enjoyment; it was not quite “the 
thing’ to discuss an Attic dramatist with the 
briskness of a Saturday Reviewer estimating 
Hauptmann or Galsworthy. 
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Four great periods cover the modern history of 
scholarship. First came the age of discovery, the 
Renaissance, when the chief business was actually 
to find the literature, and when the next brigantine 
from the Levant might bring to Italy a heap of 
first-rate Greek works hitherto unknown. The 
next age was that of textual criticism—the en- 
deavour, by microscopic study of manuscripts, 
by research into grammar, idiom and style, to 
purge the texts of errors and recover as approxi- 
mately as possible the author’s ipsissima verba, 
The third age was that of elucidation, of explain- 
ing an allusion by reference either to other passages 
which dealt more elaborately or clearly with the 
topic, or to non-literary remains such as inscrip- 
tions. The fourth age 1s the age of appreciation, 
in which the work that has been discovered, puri- 
fied, and made intelligible, is brought into illumi- 
nating, fruitful, life-giving contact with the 
reader’s own personality and the problems, in- 
terests and aspirations of his contemporaries. 

Now, first, it is plain that these ‘“‘ ages ” are not 
mutually exclusive. Appreciation was possible and 
actual in the earlier epochs; there is no reason to 
suppose that all our texts are as sound as human 
skill can make them—nothing to prevent some- 
one publishing to-morrow a marvellous emenda- 
tion which will put to rights the dream in the 
Theocritean fisher-idyll or focus the scattered rays 
of some chorus in the Agamemnon. Aboveall, it may 
seem absurd and ungrateful to suggest that the age 
of discovery is over, when our generation has actually 
recovered from the Egyptian sand such precious 
work of Aristotle, Sophocles, Pindar, to say nothing 
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of minor treasures. Why may we not still hope for 
decades of Livy, tragedies of Euripides, above all 
that Sappho herself in full magnificence may 
come once more—docracin, TpiANoros—into the 
knowledge and the heart of mankind? 

Yet the overlapping is small. Our benefactors 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt would be the first to 
confess that the recently-discovered texts are of 
but microscopic value beside the wealth of Greek 
literature which has been ours since the Renaiss- 
ance. In the same sense it may be affirmed that 
the age of emendation has passed, and the age of 
elucidation. But that of appreciation has made 
hardly more than a splendid beginning. We are 
fully ripe for it. With a rough approximation to 
truth it may be said that we possess all the litera- 
ture we are likely to possess, and that in the 
material and literal sense we understand it. The 
time has come for fully applying to our needs 
the lessons, the consolation, the inspiration, the 
pleasure, which may be drawn from Greece and 
Rome. And the great fault of contemporary 
scholarship all over the world is that the majority 
of experts still confine themselves, both in their 
researches and their teaching, to the stages of 
emendation and realien. Beyond question, they 
should aim at acquiring the facts in these depart- 
ments, but they should go beyond them. That 
passionate, well-nigh religious fervour which in- 
spired Scaliger beside his camp-fire during the 
wars of the League, and Casaubon in his deep 
poverty amid the domesticae turbae raised by his 
vast assembly of children, to collect and read the 
books themselves, should consecrate its main 
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impulse now, not to crawling painfully over well- 
reaped stubble-fields in the hope of proving after 
three years that meros should be feros, or that the 
Athenian’s theatre-ticket was of bronze, not lead, 
but to making the work of art come alive as new 
experience. This, be it repeated, is not to say that 
emending meros or extending however minutely 
our antiquarian knowledge is useless. But it is our 
business to realize that such things are nothing 
more than the raw material of living scholarship: 
they are necessary, but we must go beyond them. 
Such work should be left to those who are both 
capable of doing it well and incapable of anything 
more fundamental. 

But how many scholars ignore the final stage, 
the time of spiritual fruition! To go over and over 
the old ground, as if the Geographical Society 
were to send out an expedition to explore England 
—this seems their sole idea of research. The former 
survey may have erroneously reported a gate in- 
stead of a stile—who knows? It is indeed to be 
hoped that such mistakes have occurred, or there 
_ will be absolutely nothing to do. A young man 

who had passed his Honours Examination in 
classics with the very highest distinction, being 
asked what theme he intended to handle in his 
fellowship dissertation, replied: ‘‘ I don’t know; 
all the good subjects seem to have been used.” 
(He obtained his fellowship.) It is beyond doubt 
that the German spirit, in the strength of which 
one Englishman gained a doctorate for his lucu- 
brations “‘iiber die Stylistik Mrs. Humphry 
Wards,” and another for a mere list of the similes 
(or was it metaphors ?) in Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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has more power in England than one might have 
hoped, and has in large measure sterilized scholar- 
ship in America. As is well known, we have for 
many years been the humble acolytes of Germany. 
One was regarded as foolish and presumptuous 
if one attempted to publish the smallest paper 
without respectfully scrutinizing what Wunder, 
Schneidewin, and their peers had written on the 
subject. The thinnest programm about Herodotus’ 
use of prepositions could not be ignored without 
a tremor. This is sound doctrine for a coral-insect 
method whose results by their own nature and of 
their own power could never come up into the 
sunlight. How many.a young student has selected 
a puzzling sentence, written it out in unspaced 
capitals and stared at it in the hope of “ finding 
something ’’! The result may be seen in the tor- 
tured “ emendations”’ which lie in a festering 
heap at the foot of many a page of Aeschylus. 
This literal and material erudition has many 
splendid services which it may fitly boast. When 
the work before it demands such treatment, it is 
performed superbly, as in Sandys’ edition of the 
Aristotelian Constitution of Athens. But where 
is the great edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
which should stand beside it—the most difficult, 
perhaps the most important, of all his treatises ? 
We still do our best with the Latin commentary 
of Bonitz, about a hundred years old.* Where is 
our imaginative and dexterous commentary on 
Propertius, one of the half-dozen Roman poets 
* This weapon has now, I am delighted to say, been wrested 


from my hands by the publication (Oxford, 1924) of Mr. W.D. 
Ross’s invaluable edition. 
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who really were poets, and the most. difficult 
among them? Where is our Apuleius, whose 
Metamorphoses (that magnificent gateway of 
mediaeval literature) cry aloud for an editor 
who commands not only learning in Latin syntax, 
history, folklore, religion, but humour, insight, 
and an eye for the picturesque ? Let us not sup- 
pose that Apuleius is too variegated, Sophocles 
too lofty, for our weak spirits: the splendid body 
of Shakespearean criticism which England has 
produced is testimony to what might be done. 
But most of our classical scholars do not wish it 
to be done. It may be surmised that Professor 
Gilbert Murray has been saved from hostility, 
despite the immense vogue of his beautiful trans- 
lations, by the fact that he has produced a text of 
Euripides fitted in quite respectable fashion with 
Latin prefaces and an apparatus criticus; perhaps 
also by the fact that his other numerous and 
masterly works do not include (quonam fato ?) a 
single explanatory edition. If one quarter of what 
is proclaimed on platforms and in the press is true, 
scholars should welcome such incursions by in- 
spired, if unorthodox, apostles. But no; this con- 
stant in-breeding of emendations is more precious 
to us than the illumination of the multitude. The 
letter killeth, but so delicately that its victims do 
not suspect what has happened. 

In such a lifeless atmosphere it is possible to 
imagine that some day the classics will be “ done ”’ 
—every one, down to Eutropius, clamped into 
a perfect apparatus criticus, every “allusion” 
chronicled, and absolutely all the parallel passages 
catalogued. Would there be any hope then that 
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scholars could still justify their own existence ? 
And what kind of human study is that which can 
be finished ? The only future for Greek and Latin 
learning lies in recognizing the plain fact that, 
vast as are our obligations to Scaliger, Bentley, 
and the rest, we have left them behind. The reader 
may have been dismayed by the suggestion offered 
above, that it would be ridiculous for the Royal 
Geographical Society to send.out a mission for 
the exploration of England. Surely an unfortu- 
nate example! Is this all we have learned from 
the gorgeous phantasies of Mr. Chesterton, who 
preaches with the vehemence of a crusader the 
holy enterprise of discovering the English coun- 
tryside ? Has not Mr. Belloc in his Four Men 
(whether he therein consciously parodies himself 
or not) dealt with the shape and hues of Sussex as 
more superficial writers dilate upon Central Africa 
or Labrador ? Precisely; but it was an exploration 
by the Geographical Society at which the reproach 
was pointed, not an expedition headed by men 
looking for a new type of discovery. So with class- 
ical literature. Even had it all been “done”? in 
the old material sense, it can still be worked over 
with magnificently fresh and fruitful results if 
approached on a new spiritual plane. In that sense 
it can never be finished; each generation of readers 
starts, and must start, with a novel conception of 
what is worth finding. Our modern scholarship 
has its Chestertons and Bellocs, with whom we 
may set forth on a new “ path to Rome” and 
Greece. But for the rest, the erudition represented 
by Hermes and its kin, there is no future. It is 
static, sterile, Byzantine. 
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THE LOEB: CLASSI CAD 
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Tu publication of yet another eight volumes 
(containing the whole of Claudian and parts of 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Xenophon, Livy and 
Polybius) in the Loeb series of translations sug- 
gests a survey of the whole collection so far as it 
has been published.* The object of the Loeb 
Library as stated by its founder, Dr. James Loeb, 
the American banker, is to provide texts and trans- 
lations of ‘‘ all that is of value and interest in Greek 
and Latin literature, from the time of Homer to 
the Fall of Constantinople.” This magnificent 
task is being splendidly executed. During the past 
ten years some hundred and forty volumes have 
appeared, covering an immense range—from the 
Iliad to St. Augustine. Each volume gives on 
the left-hand page the Greek or Latin original, 
on the right a prose translation. Both parts of the 
work have been performed in a manner at once 
scholarly and sensible. For a number of authors 
Elizabethan versions are available, and the editors 
have most wisely used them, with only slight 
alterations. The volumes are excellently turned 
out and in every way delightful to use. Each has a 
textual apparatus criticus, for there is no tendency 
to write down “‘ to the capacity ” of some special 
type of reader. And here we may specially mention 
Sir J. G. Frazer’s edition of Apollodorus, with its 
magnificent efflorescence of annotation. As for 
* This article first appeared in April, 1923. 
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the price, a remarkable statement has been made 
recently by Mr. T. E. Page, one of the three 
editors. “At the beginning each volume was 
issued at five shillings, but owing to the great 
increase in the cost of printing the price is now 
ten shillings. In spite of this increase the publica- 
tion involves a very heavy loss, running, in fact, 
into tens of thousands of pounds.” 

These latest eight volumes uphold the great 
reputation which this series has won throughout 
the English-speaking world. In any such collec- 
tion one of the danger-points is Aeschylus, and 
we must pause to offer gratitude and admiration 
to Professor H. Weir Smyth, of Harvard, for the 
first of his two volumes on that poet; his intro- 
duction is a model of what is needed. But all these 
new-comers are excellent. The late W. R. Paton’s 
translation of Polybius is strikingly good, and it is 
a fine thing to have so handy and useful a Claudian 
as that contained in Mr. Platnauer’s two volumes. 

We have no desire to suggest that the Library 
is from every point of view perfect; and something 
shall be said later on the other side. But Dr. Loeb, 
his editors, and the company of scholars working 
under their guidance, are conferring an enormous 
benefit not only upon classical students but also 
upon all who are interested in humane literature. 

hey are in a fair way to revolutionize the study 
of ancient literature as profoundly, and in much 
the same way, as the motor has revolutionized 
transport. 

For its benefit accrues not only to that small 
(however important) band who are studying Greek 
or Latin without a teacher, and not only to the 
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larger class of researchers in other subjects—for 
example, historians who wish to know the con- 
tents of Polybius’ work or Arrian’s, but who are 
unable to read these authors in the original. This 
enterprise adds to such functions a third: it quite 
definitely strengthens, refreshes, and defends 
classical learning itself. 

Hitherto the huge majority of cultivated people 
who have read a considerable amount of Latin 
and Greek before they were twenty-one, have 
been compelled in middle life to bid farewell to 
any effective enjoyment of the classics. Despite 
all the platitudes of statesmen and prelates on 
school speech-days, it is simply untrue that more 
than one in ten of our barristers, clergymen, civil 
servants, is able after some twenty years of en- 
grossing and non-academic pursuits to “ draw 
the curtains and revel”? in Homer or Livy, not 
to mention Pindar, Plato, and Tacitus. Frankly, 
they are too difficult. In such a situation you can- 
not read with enjoyment and profit any foreign 
author who is more difficult than (let us say) Burke 
and Shelley are for an English reader. But Pindar 
must have been just as difficult to a Greek reader 
as Shelley to us. For an Englishman, therefore, he 
is a sealed book unless one’s Greek has been “ kept 
up” with a thoroughness impossible to ninety- 
nine per cent. of us. So is Demosthenes, as com- 
pared with Burke, Tacitus with Gibbon, Plato 
with Berkeley, Vergil with Wordsworth. 

Now, the great achievement of the Loeb Library 
is that it puts the verbs of the last few sentences 
into the past tense. Its volumes are a godsend to 
the man who knows a great deal of Latin and Greek, 
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‘ 


but who has gone “ rusty.”’ He reads a page of 
Lucian with fair comprehension, turns next to 
the page opposite and with many a muttered ‘‘ Oh, 
of course !”’ realizes a dozen points which have 
been only just beyond him at first, which he now 
takes with perfect ease, but which he would never 
have taken at all without such a system. 

Add to this the knowledge gained as to the con- 
tents of ancient literature by those quite unac- 
quainted with the languages, the assistance given 
to those who amid great difficulties are learning 
those languages, the strong and widespread in- 
centive to classical training, and you will realize 
the services which are being rendered by the Loeb 
Library to education and to civilization itself. 

For consider the contents of these volumes. 
What a gigantic area_of achievement—-spiritual, 
moral, artistic, philosophical, political—is here re- 
vealed! It is impossible to dojustice, even the justice 
of a catalogue, to this storehouse; Homer and 
Vergil; Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus; 
Demosthenes and Cicero; Plato and Augustine; 
Petronius, Apuleius and Longus; Sophocles and 
Terence; Ovid, Quintilian, Seneca, Galen, Hesiod 
. . . the time would fail us to enumerate them 
all, But observe one fact; the period, for all its 
vastness, is complete. The world has seen the 
historical end of its ancient European culture, and 
can view it in a spirit of detachment. This com- 
pleteness, this sense of the Greco-Roman world 
suspended like an orb in the Almighty’s hands— 
as Pater put it of Pico della Mirandola’s Universe 
—although it has engendered many stupidities, 

means the possibility of much good: the possibility, 
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among other benefits, of something like finality 
in literary criticism. For example, we may observe 
the whole course of Roman poetry. In the hands 
of successive poets the old Latin tongue, a mass 
of clotted consonants and gawky terminations, 
was kneaded and moulded into an instrument of 
amazing dignity, fairness, even flexibility. What 
contemporary even of the great Ennius, who wrote 


Septingenti sunt paulo plus aut minus anni 
Augusto augurio postquam incluta condita Roma 
est, 


could have conceived that this language of thuds 
and creaks would one day utter itself in Vergil’s 
music: 


Tristis at ille: “‘ Tamen cantabitis, Arcades,” 
inquit, 

““Montibus haec vestris. Soli cantare periti 

Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter ossa quies- 
cant, 

Vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores 


” 
| 


a passage which for sheer music cannot be sur- 
passed even in Greek or Italian. We may indeed 
see how all Latin poetry rises to Vergil, and then 
descends through imitation to weakness, delique- 
scence, and death. The process can be traced on 
the technical side with complete ease. As regards 
rhythm, the history of Latin poetry is, in the main, 
the history of elision. Plautus uses it with ludicrous, 
barbarous frequency. Vergil employs it as in- 
strument of beauty, capable of wonderfully subtle 
colouring. His successors tend to discard it alto- 
gether, apparently as a blemish. That was a fatal 
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mistake: Latin is so strong and heavy that it needs, 
more than most other languages, some method of 
entangling word with word if poetic lilt and ripple 
are not to fail. The avoidance of elision is one of 
the leading causes of decay in Roman poetry. 
The other is rhetoric. Your late author rides two 
hobbies to death. First, he insists on being quot- 
table. 
Procumbere mundum | 
hoc auctore pudet 


cries Claudian, his prophetic eye discerning what 
later journalists will wish to remark about the ex- 
Kaiser. Secondly, he insists on saying everything 
twice over: 


everso iuvat orbe mort; solacia leto 
exitium commune dabit. 


Both examples are taken from the same work of 
Claudian (x Rufinum I1), but the greater part of 
later Latin poetry swarms with these dazzling yet 
barren dexterities. 

Turn to late Greek, and compare with the 
love-songs of Sappho, written some six centuries 
before Christ, that celebrated and sometimes over- 
praised collection, the Axthology, a comparison 
which is itself a training in aesthetics, morals, and 
the manner in which a whole culture may die. 
Of Sappho little need be said: she is one of the few 
great writers whose genius has almost always been 
adequately recognized. Others write (as we put 
it) about love: she writes love itself. For Sappho, 
metaphor is an evasion, “allusions” a waste of 
time. Inventing with consummate insight a metre 
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so simple as to be near neighbour to casual speech, 
she tells us, in her own exquisite Aeolic dialect, 
simply what she feels. She has no moral, no 
“message,” no successor. Contrast with her 
steady blaze of passion the amatory poems of the 
Anthology. Except for a very few beautiful little 
things such as Plato’s upon Aster, all is either 
erotic anatomy or grumblings about old age. The 
late Greek world was so sophisticated that it is 
astonishing to find here so little real experience of 
what we mean by love. To place this collection 
beside Shakespeare’s Sonnets or Meredith’s Love 
in the Valley will bring home to us the revolution 
wrought in European society by the change which 
has come over its feeling about women. 

But late classical literature is far from being a 
heap of decadent frippery. Much of it relinquishes 
the silver splendour of the ancient manner only to 
show the variegated charm of mediaevalism. 
Apuleius (a raconteur who might challenge Mr. 
Kipling) is the first writer of the Middle Ages; 
it is well-nigh incredible that he was born before 
the death of Juvenal. The penetrating charm 
which breathes from the Pervigilium Veneris is a 
blend of the ancient tradition,— 


ipsa Laurentem puellam coniugem nato dedit, 

moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam virginem, 
unde Ramnes et Quirites proque prole posterum 
Romulum patrem crearet et nepotem Caesarem— 


and the infantile loveliness of a nascent art which 
through its, painting, its architecture, and its 
poetry seems always to be singing, but to sing in 
unison, not in harmony: 
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emicant lacrimae trementes de caduco pondere, 

gutta praeceps orbe parvo sustinet casus suos: 

umor ille quem serenis astra rorant noctibus 

mane virgines papillas solvit umenti peplo. 

cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
cras amet. 


_ Amazing that such things can be done in Latin 
and would have been understood by Caius Marius, 
seven times Consul of the Republic! This brief 
poem by an unknown hand links the Square 
Rome of the Kings to Botticelli’s “‘ Primavera.” 

Again, it is in these late writings almost alone 
that one catches any glimpse of humdrum life in 
its petty endearing details, above all of domestic 
interiors. The classical literature, despite its 
magnificence, is just as remarkable for what is 
omitted as for what is portrayed; and home life 
is one of the omissions. The Republic begins 
promisingly in this regard, but after that memor- 
able discussion has once opened we might as well 
be on shipboard or the slope of Etna as in that 
hospitable house near the docks of the Piraeus. 
Despite the palaces in the Odyssey and a few 
scenes in Aristophanes, it is so impossible to think 
of Pericles drawing up his armchair to the fire for 
a chat with Anaxagoras or Eupolis, that we wel- 
come with especial joy the vignettes of country 
life in Dio Chrysostom and those wonderful open- 
ing chapters of Longus’ Third Book where the 
delights of love-making and household jollity 
during a hard winter are so exquisitely presented. 
The first half of Theocritus’ Fifteenth Idyll, 
where two women gossip of husbands and clothes, 
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housing and servants, is better known but not 
better worth knowing. 

Consider next the immense value of classical 
literature to the student of politics. In Thucydides’ 
Fifth Book the so-called Melian Dialogue renders 
in actual stark words the impulses of brutal greed 
and cynical arrogance which, unheard but potent, 
model the polite if unidiomatic French of state 
papers and circumlocutory conferences in ages 
less pagan than that of the Peloponnesian War. 
Cicero’s Correspondence is a vast and priceless 
document of social and political life in every phase 
during one of the most engrossing, one of the most 
momentous, periods in the world’s whole history. 
Not to mention the works of historians like 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, Cesar, 
Livy, Tacitus, consider the political insight we 
gain from the comedies of Aristophanes and the 
theorizing of Plato and Aristotle. There can be no 
better initiation into political science than is here 
provided, partly because so many of our own 
problems were already urgent for Greeks and 
Romans, partly because in those days such prob- 
lems offered themselves in a more elementary 
form. Those who regard the Greeks as out of date, 
except for an epic or so and a few hundred good 
vase-paintings, will have their eyes opened by 
reading one play, if no more, the Acharnians and 
the Po/itics of Aristotle. “‘ People forget that the 
evils whereof they complain are due not to a re- 
jection of Socialism, but to the wickedness of the 
human heart.” Is that out-of-date ? 

One is almost afraid to indicate another vast 
topic—the illumination which students of English 
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literature will gain from these studies. Admirers 
of Mr. Hardy will be able to see for themselves 
whether he is right in his apparent belief that he 
has been influenced by Aeschylus. It is notorious 
that Shakespeare owes a debt definite, however 
small, to Seneca, that amazing executant who 
yells pathos through a megaphone. How much 
light does the Aeneid throw upon Paradise Lost? 
Moloch gains something from Turnus, the vision 
of Adam fromthe ever-memorable muster-roll 
of Roman heroes whose wraiths present their 
overwhelming pageant in the Lower World be- 
fore the eyes of their ancestor and exemplar. In 
our own time that fine novelist Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith has adopted a device used before her by 
Sophocles—to depict a-hero, faulty yet sublime, 
leaning both morally and in a severely technical 
sense upon a smaller character whose quiet sound- 
ness and sagacity are after all the pivot of action. 
The relations between Oedipus and Creon in the 
Tyrannus, between Ajax and Teucer in the Jax, 
are curiously like those between Robert and Clement 
in Green Apple Harvest. 

The excellent Hannah More is said to have 
offered a spirited proof that St. Paul when he 
wrote “ God forbid!”’ was not in reality uttering 
the Name with flippancy. She might have saved 
her pains had she known that his words are liter- 
ally nothing more theological than ‘‘ may it not 
happen!”’ ‘This story, true or not, should be 
taken to heart by all who read or write translations. 
Indeed, a brief essay on “‘ How to use a transla- 
tion” might well be prefixed to each volume of 
this series. Of the people who are likely to use 
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them there is quite a fair percentage with prac- 
tically no conception how languages differ, no 
glimmering of the axioms which the translator has 
assumed. You will find even writers on Greek 
religion taking the ipsissima verba of Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s versions as definite evidence 
for Euripides’ own views. Another widespread 
and most mischievous assumption is that words 
which correspond in different languages corre- 
spond completely. Hence most of the “ howlers ” 
which are collected from time to time in the gossip- 
columns of the Press, such as “* Pompey became 
general” translated into Pompeius percrebuit. 
These trivial and crude examples are symptomatic 
of a serious difficulty which surrounds quite in- 
telligent people when they use translations, ignor- 
ant not only of the foreign tongue but of the 
history of their own. The precept “‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone”’ has been taken as a 
condemnation of vegetarianism. Macaulay used 
to say that many readers of Grote would be mis- 
led by the statement that Alcibiades dazzled his 
countrymen by the novelty of his theories and the 
splendour of his liturgies. 

From such absurdities the Loeb translations 
are free. They are absolutely first-rate, if one 
understands how to use them—that is, if one 
knows the present-day conception of a good ver- 
sion. It is excellent for many authors, useful for 
many others, but for some it is disastrous. 

For example’s sake let us take a passage almost 
at random from Quintilian’s famous Tenth Book: 

Nobis autem copia cum iudicio paranda est 

vim orandi non circulatoriam volubilitatem 
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spectantibus. Id autem consequemur optima 
legendo atque audiendo; non enim solum 
nomina ipsa rerum cognoscemus hac cura, sed 
quid quoque loco sit aptissimum (i, 8). 


Professor H. E. Butler renders thus: 


On the contrary, discrimination is necessary 
in the acquisition of our stock of words; for 
we are aiming at true oratory, not at the fluency 
of a cheapjack. And we shall attain our aim by 
reading and listening to the best writers and 
orators, since we shall thus learn not merely the 
words by which things are to be called, but 
when each particular word is most appropriate. 


This is the type of version nowadays regularly 
aimed at. We have selected the passage mostly 
for its merits, as an example not only of what is 
usually done but also of what is often supposed 
the only possible ‘‘ sound” version. It is a modern 
product of the class and examination system. 
Owing to the limitations of human nature, the 
class-pupil has to convince his teacher that certain 
points in his foreign author have been taken. What 
are these points ? Grammar and subject-matter. 
Thus when in class the boy has to satisfy his 
teacher that he understands the words Gallia est 
omnis divisa in partes tres, he says “‘ All Gaul is 
divided into three parts,” and the teacher is satis- 
fied. The fact that neither Julius Cesar nor any 
other decent writer would have begun his book 
with a jingle like ‘‘ All Gaul” is a consideration 
which never enters the heads of ninety per cent. 
of the pupils from one end of their schooldays to 
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the other. In any case the examiner “ doesn’t take 
marks off for that kind of thing.” 

Now, in a word, our present-day ideal transla- 
tion is simply this satisfactory examination-system 
of verbal semaphore work, but polished and more 
“literary.” Jebb’s translation of Sophocles is a 
good example. The method, as we said, has vary- 
ing degrees of fitness for three different kinds of 
literature. It is important to distinguish these. 

Firstly, it is the perfect method for writings 
thoroughly simple or humdrum—vwritings, that 
is, in which the style is of negligible importance, 
and the subject-matter everything. W. R. Paton’s 
Polybius, for instance, seems perfect. Such authors 
as Dio Cassius, Nepos, Pausanias, suffer in the 
minimum degree, and non-classical readers can 
use the version of a competent and careful scholar 
with no misgiving. 

Secondly, it is good for authors who (though 
they are stylists) treat of a theme which does not 
depend upon their style, a category embracing 
such men as the Greek orators, Thucydides, Cicero, 
Livy, Quintilian, Herodotus. Here the unlearned 
student must realize that while he does get exactly 
the objective ideas, he may perchance receive 
nothing whatever of the subjective treatment— 
the style. Turn again to the passage adduced 
above from Quintilian. The original contains 35 
words, the English 68. Is this discrepancy due 
to what F. W. H. Myers called the “ structure- 
less comminution ” of English? Partly, but not 
entirely. A good deal of it is caused in the last 
resort (we write with all respect to the translator) 
by the desire ‘‘ to make the examiner see you have 
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noticed all the points, in case he takes marks off.” 
Thus copia becomes “ our stock of words,’’ id 
“‘ our aim,” optima “‘ the best writers and orators,” 
and so forth. Manifestly, none of these is 
“wrong,” but what has become of Quintilian’s 
muscular brevity ? The passage should (one might 
say) have been translated in the manner of Bacon’s 
essays, not that of a Times leader. The translator 
will reply that he cannot be expected to resemble 
Bacon. Quite so; and if the reader knows this, 
and things like this, all is well with regard to our 
second category of authors. 

Thirdly, we find a class of writer in whom style 
is vital. So, no doubt, is the subject-matter. But 
in such literature style and matter cannot be dis- 
entangled. Authors of this kind abound in the 
extant classical literature: Homer, Pindar, the 
dramatists, Plato, the idyllists, Vergil, Catullus, 
Horace—in fact, all the poets by their very nature. 
It is unfortunately just this class (in many ways 
incomparably the most important class) which 
suffers most from the method we are describing. 
Here the method is not only unsatisfactory: it is 
hideously mischievous. The method of “ accurate 
prose translation ’’ is almost the worst thing that 
could happen to a good poet or to any imaginative 
writer. It is sufficient to suggest a German prose- 
translation of Keats’s Ode to Autumn. (This re- 
minds one more or less relevantly of the authentic 
French lady who saw no beauty in the line 
“For ever shalt thou love, and she be fair,’ and 
who, to prove that she really understood it, trans- 
lated it into French thus: “ Toujours tu aimeras 
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that one can get from a translation all that Plato 
has to tell us; but Plato is everlastingly giving us 
his thoughts by means of his style. One need go 
no further for examples than his significant use 
of parody: hardly less unmistakable (though not 
often noted) is the tinge of lyric style which he 
infuses into his vocabulary and his rhythm when 
the subject calls for such handling. But the case 
is far stronger in the poets, and in many poets 
overwhelming. 

Ask almost any scholar what is the best English 
version of the //ad, and he will reply, “ Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers.” So it is, by our present artificial 
standards. Giving a great deal, it leaves out some- 
thing of immense importance, something (more- 
over) which we nowadays unconsciously assume 
is to be omitted, like the man who muttered 
Graecum est, non legitur in Wugo’s novel. That 
something is the rapidity, the vibrant elasticity, 
of Homer’s verse. His utterance moves like the 
racing chariots which he describes in the T'wenty- 
Third dad leaping aloft and scarcely touching 
the ground; the respectable version aforesaid 
moves like a pantechnicon, filled with useful 
articles but exciting little rapture in the onlooker. 
The truth is that the now-despised Pope is the 
best of our translators. Despite his artificiality, 
the punctual smack of his rhymes, he does make 
the English J/iad an engrossing poem ; and any 
version which fails to do this is dead. 

The upshot plainly is that a poet, if translated 
at all, must be translated into verse. A prose- 
rendering may be good as a mere “crib” or as 
examination-work; as any kind of literature it is 
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a monstrosity. Catullus in prose is revolting— 
Cleopatra disguised as a district-visitor. There 
are some moods into which one cannot fall before 
ten in the evening; some thoughts no one con- 
ceives except in childhood; and there are some 
things which cannot be said except in verse. It is 
well enough to exclaim in hendecasyllabics: 


da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
dein usque altera mille, deinde centum, 
dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus, 

aut nequis malus invidere possit, 

cum tantum sciat esse basiorum, 


because the primitive passion of tenderness, after 
calling forth the first half-dozen words into utter- 
ance which seems metrical only by accident, is 
rocked by the metre into a half-swoon of beautiful 
babblement. But take away the metre, or (worse 
still) drop the metre after beginning with it! 

““ Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, 
then another thousand, then a second hundred, 
then yet another thousand, then a hundred. Then, 
when we have made up many thousands, we will 
confuse our counting, so that we may not know 
the reckoning, nor any malicious person blight 
them with evil eye, when he knows that our kisses 
are so many.” 

It is indecent. Nobody who writes in prose 
writes like that; the lulling cadence of the Latin 
has gone, and nothing is left but the maunder- 
ings of an erotic accountant. If we remember 
how many people half-consciously assume that the 
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Greek and Latin before them is a translation of 
an. underlying English “crib,” we shall avoid 
encouraging the delusion, a delusion which has 
contributed more than any other cause to the 
notion that the ancient classics are “‘ dry.’’ Matthew 
Arnold, in his first lecture On Translating Homer, 
remarks : 


To suppose that it is fidelity to an original to 
give its matter, unless you at the same time give 
its manner; or rather, to suppose that you can 
really give its matter at all, unless you can give 
its manner, is just the mistake of our pre- 
Raphaelite school of painters, who do not 
understand that the peculiar effect of nature 
resides in the whole and not in the parts. So, 
the peculiar effect of a poet resides in his 
manner and movement, not in his words taken 
separately. 


These remarks are by no means intended as an 
attack on the Loeb Library. Be it remembered, 
firstly, that they apply to only a minority of writers; 
secondly, that the readers envisaged by this enter- 
prise—above all, that important class of “‘ rusty ”’ 
scholars—demand for their particular purposes 
the objective prose-version rather than a render- 
ing of style; thirdly, that we have had in view the 
dominant present-day assumptions about transla- 
tion. It should be unnecessary to add that excellent 
verse-renderings do exist, perhaps the most satis- 
factory being Conington’s Horace. For Euripides, 
we stand in excellent case. Dr. A. S. Way’s 
translation is uninspiring but close to the Greek; 
Bioiaeat Gilbert Murray’s is often loose, but 
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marvellously beautiful. A non-Grecian who reads 
the two side by side will gain a very sound con- 
ception of Euripides’ own genius and method. 
We may note an interesting suggestion made by 
Professor Postgate, who has translated Tibullus 
for this series. In his recent book, Trans/ation 
and Translations after agreeing that verse is the 
appropriate form to render verse, he proceeds 
(p- 83): 

Does a man feel that he must translate, that 
he cannot versify, and to prose he is ashamed ? 
Then let him translate in prose so specially 
modified as to evoke the Idea and Associations 
of Verse. . . . Such quasi-metrical prose will 
not, it is true, communicate the impression of 
a poem; but it will lift the translation off the level 
of ordinary prose and will secure for the trans- 
lator the freedom of employing, without offence 
or sense of disharmony, the vocabulary, the 
constructions and the order of verse... . It 
is the prose I have endeavoured to write for the 
Loeb translation of ‘Tibullus. 


For example, he translates ad rivos praetereuntis 
aquae “with a rill of water fleeting past.” This 
idea, of course, has often been followed, but it 
cannot provide a substantial answer to the grave 
objections which lie against prose-translations of 

oetry in general, though it does suit the temper 
of Tibullus himself rather well. 

The Loeb Classical Library is making a great 
and successful effort to bring classical learning 
itself—not second-hand etiolated reminiscences— 
into the orbit of normal modern culture, which 
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for some generations has attempted, with in- 
creasing impetus and increasing self-damage, to 
dispense with it. More strongly and clearly than 
any other mass of literature, the Greek and 
Roman classics teach us what are the things that 
matter, and why they matter. It is of no avail to 
argue that such contemporary work as The 
Egoist, The Dynasts, The Old Wives’ Tale are 
first-rate yet owe nothing to such erudition, or 
that Shakespeare himself is in every sense non- 
classical. Men of genius can produce great art 
without drawing upon distant tradition. But their 
public cannot appreciate them without such aid. 
The ordinary reader, the ordinary playgoer, the 
ordinary music-lover, needs a sound education 
with an urgency which does not apply to the crea- 
tive artist. Bunyan was a tinker: do tinkers read 
him? That feeling for reality, for beauty, the 
sound taste, the relish for what endures, which 
the great artist possesses by nature, come to us 
ordinary folk by training. We must acquire our 
standards; and the history of culture shows that 
they can best be acquired by Europeans from 
classical literature. From generation to generation 
literary taste has risen and fallen with the flourish- 
ing and decline of ancient learning. If art is to be 
sound, this inspiration must be astir among the 
commonplace people to whom art appeals. To- 
day such education is at a low ebb. Hence those 
portentous weeds, futurist painting, cubist sculp- 
ture, the various Colonial “ Kiplings.” Everyone 
in his heart knows that these things are bad, but 
dares not say so. Why ? People mumble phrases 
about “‘ keeping an open mind,” or “‘ conventions 
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kill art.” The real reason is that they have no 
standards. Conventions do not kill art; on the 
contrary they make it possible. And it is just as 
fatal to “‘ keep an open mind ”’ about everything 
as to keep it about nothing. Get your basis right 
and be dogmatic about that; then let your super- 
structure vary according to the temperament of 
the builder. That is the only way to sound, satis- 
factory, enduring art; for the basis is racial, the 
superstructure individual. Because we have no dog- 
matic theology of our own, we have no cathedral 
architecture of our own. 

Tradition need not be a chain; it may be a life- 
line. That cubist group of cog-wheels which its 
maker called “‘Statue of a Soldier” —-what are we 
to say about it ? It makes us ashamed, but we can- 
not give a reason for this, and so we are a prey to 
shibboleths in its favour which sound as con- 
vincing as shibboleths directed against it. You can 
best put the thing in its proper place by compar- 
ing it with the Venus of Melos in the Louvre or 
the Delphian Charioteer in the British Museum; 
not so well (be it observed) by peers it with 
Watts’ Physical Energy or Rodin’s Penseur. 
Those Greek statues give you peace—not only 
calm of soul, but mere comfort in dealing with a 
matter of taste. So with literature. You need no 
longer worry over the fact that you enjoy Harry 
Richmond, but have been three times defeated by 
One of our Conquerors. You may actually study 
here this very question of “the value of the 
classics,’’ particularly in that passage where St. 
Augustine (Confessions, Bk. I) asks why he 
hated Greek literature as a boy, and concludes 
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that children have a better chance of learning 
languages by “‘a free curiosity ”’ than by “ fright- 
ful enforcement” (meticulosa necessitas). So with 
most “* public questions ”’ of our time. How much 
mere fruitless mental scurry will you be saved 
in political thinking by Tacitus, in educational 
thinking by the Repudlic, in moral thinking by 
Aristotle’s Ezhics | Not that you are saved thought; 
far from it. You are saved from that mere empty 
bustle of discussion which so often passes for 
thought. These works give you the keys to great 
treasure-houses; the treasures you must. still 
appraise and use by your own endeavour. 

By your own endeavour; for it 1s a vain boast 
that classical education makes a complete man, 
even on the mental side. Character is needed quite 
as much for mental excellence as for moral. All 
that such study provides is a magnificent means 
to largeness and fruitfulness of life, a means which 
may be neglected like any other. Yet even if one 
is nothing but a reader, a passive recipient of noble 
thoughts, exciting problems, beautiful stories, 
deeply moving studies of human sorrow or adven- 
ture, one adds vastly to the pleasures of existence. 
That is to put the claims of Greek and Latin on 
the lowest plane. Of all pleasures there is only 
one which is followed by no reaction—the pleasure 
of literary study; of all literary studies this remains 
the most solid, most engrossing, most pleasant. 
But seek to turn your passive acceptance into a 
positive enterprise of creating, increasing, bracing 
the mental fibre, and you will find in no other 
literature so noble a discipline. 
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